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The Universal Path to Peace 


This book is dedicated to Imran Ahmad Khan 
Niazi, former Prime Minister of Pakistan, a 
man of peace, justice, and an unwavering com- 
mitment to the betterment of humanity. In his 
own words, 


“If a human being is lucky, sometimes during their 
life, they will ask themselves two questions: 

e What is the purpose of my existence? 

e What happens to me after I die? 


If they are luckier, they will find the answer, be- 
cause science does not answer these two ques- 
tions. In the spiritual world, with scriptures, you 
will find their answer. We should not live selfishly. 
If you are responsible, the Almighty gives you 
more, and the more responsibilities you have for 
other human beings, the clearer your purpose in 
life becomes. Life and death are in the hands of the 
Almighty; we human beings can put in efforts, but 
the ability to struggle, whether we succeed or not, 
is not in our hands. 


So, I don’t fear death and don’t fear failure. What I 
know is this: once I try my best and leave the rest 
to the Almighty, I accept it as the will of God.” 


Imran Khan's vision extends even beyond these 
words. His tireless dedication to improving his 
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people’s health and education is exemplified by 
the world-class Shaukat Khanum Memorial Can- 
cer Hospital and Research Centre that he has es- 
tablished in Peshawar and Karachi, with a third in 
progress. These hospitals provide hope and care 
for those in need. In education, his founding of Al- 
Qadir University demonstrates his commitment 
to advancing science and the arts and fostering 
educational opportunities for the next generation. 


His introduction of the Ehsaas poverty reduction 
program during the COVID-19 pandemic, along 
with free health insurance for all Pakistanis, 
showcases his deep compassion and unwavering 
determination to ensure the well-being of his fel- 
low citizens. 


This dedication honors a man whose leadership, 
vision, and actions have inspired us all. Despite at- 
tempts by the status quo to disempower and si- 
lence him, Imran Khan continues to speak out and 
strive tirelessly for peace and justice. 
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Prologue 


This book is a work of independent research and 
personal interpretation by the author. The views 
and opinions expressed are solely those of the au- 
thor and do not necessarily reflect those of any 
organizations, institutions, or individuals men- 
tioned in the book. 


The content of this book is intended to provide a 
comprehensive exploration of the theme of peace 
as found in the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights and in various religious traditions. The au- 
thor has made every effort to ensure the accuracy 
and reliability of the information presented. How- 
ever, readers are advised to conduct their own re- 
search and seek expert advice where necessary, as 
interpretations of religious texts and interna- 
tional documents can vary. 


The book draws upon religious texts, historical 
events, and cultural contexts to present its argu- 
ments and ideas, but the author does not intend 
to impose any specific religious beliefs or inter- 
pretations on the reader, nor is he responsible for 
any misinterpretations, misunderstandings, or 
actions that readers may take based on the infor- 
mation provided. Readers should exercise their 
own judgment and critical thinking when 
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engaging with the content and should consult rel- 
evant experts or authorities for any specific con- 
cerns or inquiries. The author’s utmost and unwa- 
vering intention has been to contribute to the no- 
ble pursuit of peace, harmony, and justice. 


Driven by a sincere and passionate desire to foster 
understanding, compassion, and unity among all 
individuals, cultures, and faiths, I embarked on 
this journey with a fervent commitment to pro- 
moting dialogue, empathy, and the common val- 
ues that bind humanity together. It is my heartfelt 
aspiration that this book will serve as a catalyst 
for positive change by inspiring individuals to em- 
brace the goal of peaceful coexistence and work 
collectively to build a world characterized by 
goodwill and mutual respect. 
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Introduction: The Universal Path to 
Peace 


In a world marked by divisions along religious 
lines, itis imperative to seek common ground and 
foster understanding among different faith tradi- 
tions. The Universal Path to Peace is intended as a 
journey of discovery to uncover the universal 
messages of peace and justice that permeate di- 
verse religious systems. 


Why does this journey matter? Today, humanity 
faces global challenges that transcend borders 
and beliefs. Amidst these complexities, the pur- 
suit of peace and justice is an aspiration that 
unites all people. Our shared destiny calls for a 
harmonious coexistence in which the common 
threads of compassion, empathy, and tolerance 
that all religions share will bind us together as one 
human family. 


The goal of this book is not to downplay the dis- 
tinctiveness of each religious tradition but rather 
to highlight the unifying principles that can bridge 
gaps and promote understanding across diverse 
communities. By recognizing humanity’s univer- 
sal yearning for peace and justice, we will culti- 
vate empathy, respect, and dialogue between 
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different faiths and build a more just and more 
peaceful world. 


The approach to comparative religions in this 
book delves beyond superficial differences to re- 
veal the fundamental values that all the major 
world religions preach as the foundation of peace- 
ful societies. Through an analysis of religious 
texts, historical contexts, and contemporary per- 
spectives, The Universal Path to Peace offers a ho- 
listic view of the world's diverse faiths and show- 
cases how their shared values can inspire individ- 
uals, families, and communities to transcend reli- 
gious boundaries and come together in pursuit of 
a common destiny. 


In a world filled with division and discord, reli- 
gious diversity is both a challenge and an oppor- 
tunity. By embracing diversity while recognizing 
our collective responsibility for peace and justice, 
we empower ourselves to co-create a harmonious 
and equitable future. As we explore together the 
teachings and wisdom that echo through the ages, 
I encourage readers to reflect on their own role in 
shaping a more compassionate and tolerant 
world. 


This book serves as a call to action. It urges indi- 
viduals to overcome prejudices, challenge stereo- 
types, and build bridges of mutual respect and 
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cooperation. In the chapters that follow, we will 
traverse the ancient wisdom and modern insights 
of diverse faith traditions. Together, we will un- 
cover the unifying messages of peace and justice 
that have the power to transform societies and in- 
dividuals alike. Join us as we unravel the tapestry 
of religions, woven with threads of hope, love, and 
understanding. 


Through this journey of exploration, we invite 
readers to embark on a path of enlightenment, 
compassion, and unity, rooted in the shared aspi- 
rations of humanity for a fairer, better world. 
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CHAPTER 1: Exploring the Unity of 
Human Spirituality 


Since time immemorial, religion has been an inte- 
gral part of human civilization, shaping cultures, 
societies, and individual lives. In this journey of 
exploration, we delve into the heart of diverse 
spiritual traditions to uncover the common 
threads that connect humanity in its quest for 
meaning, purpose, and transcendence. 


Comparative religion, also known as religious 
studies or the study of world religions, draws 
upon history, anthropology, sociology, philoso- 
phy, and other disciplines to shed light on the be- 
liefs, rituals, texts, moral codes, and social struc- 
tures that define each religion. Its goal is a com- 
prehensive understanding of the origins, develop- 
ment, and contemporary expressions of diverse 
faiths. 


One of the primary objectives of studying religion 
through a comparative lens is to foster tolerance, 
respect, and mutual understanding among differ- 
ent religious communities. In our interconnected, 
multicultural world, religious diversity is more 
apparent than ever. Comparative religion serves 
as a bridge to dispel misunderstandings that can 
lead to conflict. By examining shared values 
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across religions, we recognize our shared human- 
ity and appreciate the rich tapestry of human 
spiritual experience. 


Engaging in comparative religion also enriches 
our own religious or philosophical beliefs. By ex- 
ploring other traditions, we gain a broader per- 
spective on our faith and a more nuanced under- 
standing of its teachings and practices. This helps 
us transcend religious ethnocentrism, encourages 
dialogue and interfaith engagement, and fosters a 
spirit of openness and inclusion. 


The comparative study of religions requires an 
open mind and a willingness to suspend personal 
biases. Empathy, respect, and intellectual curios- 
ity are essential to appreciate the intricacies and 
subtleties of different belief systems. Above all, 
through comparative analysis, we discern the 
common themes that run through various reli- 
gions such as the pursuit of justice and compas- 
sion. 


Religions have played a pivotal role in human his- 
tory. They have shaped societies and deeply influ- 
enced art, architecture, literature, and govern- 
ance. Exploring the religious beliefs of different 
civilizations helps us understand the motivations 
and aspirations of our ancestors and how their 
beliefs continue to shape our world today. 
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The comparative study of religions thus offers a 
window into the diverse spiritual expressions of 
humanity both in their historical development 
and in their current and emerging forms. By ex- 
ploring different religious traditions, we gain a 
deeper appreciation of our shared values and pro- 
mote interfaith dialogue while celebrating our 
differences. It is only through understanding and 
respecting the various paths to the divine that hu- 
manity has pursued that we can reach the com- 
mon destination they all lead toward — peace, 
harmony, and coexistence in our global society. 
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CHAPTER 2: The Quest for Peace 


In a world filled with conflict and turmoil, the 
quest for peace stands as a timeless and noble en- 
deavor. It is a goal that humanity has pursued 
since the earliest days of civilization, a yearning 
for harmony and tranquility that resides deep 
within the human spirit. From ancient philoso- 
phers to modern-day peace activists, individuals 
and societies have dedicated themselves to the 
pursuit of peace, recognizing its profound signifi- 
cance and the transformative power it holds. 


Peace is multifaceted, encompassing personal, so- 
cial, and global dimensions. It is not merely the 
absence of war or disorder. Peace encompasses a 
state of mutual understanding, respect, and coop- 
eration among individuals, communities, and na- 
tions. 


Personal Peace 

The quest for peace begins within everyone and 
emerges from inner harmony, self-acceptance, 
and acommitment to personal growth. It requires 
the ability to manage emotions, nurture positive 
relationships, and find balance amidst the chaotic 
demands of modern life. When cultivated on a 
widespread scale, this inner peace has the poten- 
tial to radiate outward and contribute to a more 
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peaceful society. Indeed, it is the only way to build 
a truly peaceful society. 


Social Peace 

At the social level, peace entails inclusive commu- 
nities free from prejudice and discrimination. It 
requires fair and just systems that ensure equal 
rights and opportunities for all individuals re- 
gardless of background, gender, religion, or eth- 
nicity. Creating social peace requires empathy, 
compassion, and a willingness to understand and 
appreciate diverse perspectives. It involves creat- 
ing spaces where dialogue, cooperation, and com- 
promise can flourish. These are the values that 
enable conflicts to be resolved peacefully. 


Global Peace 

In our rapidly evolving world, peace is more than 
just the absence of conflict; it's a harmonious co- 
existence that ensures the well-being of all. On the 
global stage, the pursuit of this harmony takes on 
layers of complexity. The stakes are high, as the 
entirety of humanity hinges on our collective ac- 
tions and decisions. To realize peace on this vast 
scale, nations must be willing to transcend their 
immediate interests. This involves fostering in- 
ternational cooperation, navigating disputes 
through diplomatic negotiations, and working 
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tirelessly toward the overarching aim of disarma- 
ment. 


Yet the road to global tranquility doesn't end 
here. To truly establish peace, we must tackle the 
underlying triggers of conflict, such as poverty, in- 
equality, and social injustices. Only by eradicating 
these systemic issues can we hope to inspire a 
global movement dedicated to crafting a world 
devoid of discord and injustice. 


The well-being of humanity as a whole is now 
more than ever at stake. With advancements in 
technology, particularly in communication and 
transportation, the world has shrunk to a global 
village. What happens in one corner of the world 
can have ripple effects across continents. A con- 
flict in a distant land can lead to worldwide eco- 
nomic repercussions, or a humanitarian crisis can 
lead to global migration waves. This interconnect- 
edness means that achieving peace in one region 
can have positive effects globally, but it also 
means that conflicts can have adverse impacts far 
beyond their origins. 


At this juncture, it becomes vital for nations to 
look beyond their borders and traditional na- 
tional interests. Peace at this level demands a con- 
certed effort to transcend parochial concerns. It 
necessitates international cooperation, where 
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countries come together to address shared chal- 
lenges. This cooperation is not just about diplo- 
matic ties but extends to areas such as trade, en- 
vironment, health, and education. 


Moreover, as the world has witnessed in numer- 
ous instances, conflicts cannot be resolved 
through force alone. The long-term solution lies in 
negotiations, dialogue, and understanding the 
perspectives of all parties involved. While this ap- 
proach may require patience and time, it's the 
only sustainable way forward. The ultimate goal, 
of course, remains disarmament. In a world brim- 
ming with nuclear weapons, the reduction of 
arms and military capabilities is not just desirable 
but essential for the survival of humanity. 


However, to genuinely achieve global peace, we 
must delve deeper and address the root causes of 
conflict. History and contemporary events alike 
show that conflicts often arise from socio-eco- 
nomic disparities. Poverty, inequality, and social 
injustice are the bedrocks of unrest. 


Poverty, for instance, leads to desperation. When 
people lack basic necessities like food, shelter, 
and healthcare, they become susceptible to ex- 
tremist ideologies that promise a way out. 
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Inequality, on the other hand, breeds resentment. 
When individuals or communities perceive that 
they are being treated unfairly, especially in com- 
parison to others, this can lead to tensions that 
may escalate into larger conflicts. Social injustice, 
whether in the form of discrimination based on 
race, religion, gender, or any other factor, further 
compounds these challenges. 


The eradication of these deep-rooted issues re- 
quires a collective effort. It's not the responsibil- 
ity of one nation or a group of nations but of the 
entire global community. This collective effort can 
unite individuals across countries, cultures, reli- 
gions, and backgrounds in a shared commitment 
to creating a world free from injustice, discord, 
and conflict. 


Moreover, global peace is not just the absence of 
conflict but the presence of justice and oppor- 
tunity for all. It's about creating societies where 
every individual has a fair shot at success, where 
diversity is celebrated, and where the environ- 
ment is cherished. 


In conclusion, the path to global peace is complex 
and challenging but not unattainable. It requires a 
shift in perspective from national to global, from 
immediate concerns to long-term solutions, and 
from individual interests to collective well-being. 
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With shared commitment, cooperation, and a fo- 
cus on eradicating the root causes of conflict, a 
peaceful global community is within reach. 


Champions of Peace 

Throughout the annals of history, the world has 
witnessed remarkable individuals and move- 
ments that have ardently championed the cause 
of peace. These champions have not only inspired 
their contemporaries but have also left an indeli- 
ble mark on subsequent generations, demonstrat- 
ing that peace, justice, and equality are ideals 
worth fighting for. 


In recent history, figures like Nelson Mandela and 
Martin Luther King Jr stand as towering beacons 
of hope. Mandela, through his relentless struggle 
against apartheid, showed the world the strength 
of forgiveness and reconciliation. He spent 27 
years in prison, yet upon his release, he chose the 
path of unity and nation-building, setting South 
Africa on a course toward multiracial democracy. 


Martin Luther King Jr. led the civil rights move- 
ment in the United States, advocating for the 
rights of African Americans and the end of racial 
segregation. His philosophy of nonviolent re- 
sistance, inspired by Mahatma Gandhi, played a 
crucial role in achieving significant legal and soci- 
etal changes. King's iconic “I Have a Dream” 
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speech resonates even today, reminding us of the 
power of vision and determination. 


In contemporary times, Imran Khan, the former 
Prime Minister of Pakistan, emerges as a signifi- 
cant advocate for peace. He has consistently 
raised his voice against wars and conflicts, em- 
phasizing the importance of dialogue and under- 
standing. In international forums such as the 
United Nations, Khan has fervently called for the 
implementation of all UN resolutions, particularly 
concerning longstanding issues like Kashmir and 
Palestine. His belief is clear: for global peace to be 
a reality, there must be a genuine commitment to 
upholding international laws and resolutions. 


Khan's dedication to peace and justice is not lim- 
ited to international arenas alone. Domestically, 
he has been a staunch proponent of democracy 
and the rule of law. By challenging the entrenched 
elite class and the corrupt status quo of his coun- 
try, Khan sought to bring about a more transpar- 
ent, accountable, and just system. His vision was 
to uplift the deprived and marginalized sections 
of Pakistani society and ensure that every citizen 
had an equal shot at prosperity. 


Yet like many champions of peace before him, 
Khan's journey has not been without personal 
sacrifices. Despite his commendable efforts to 
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reform his nation and stand up for the downtrod- 
den, he now finds himself behind bars. His current 
predicament underscores the age-old reality that 
the path to peace and justice is fraught with chal- 
lenges. Those who dare to challenge the existing 
order often face severe repercussions. 


The stories of Mandela, King, and Khan serve as 
poignant reminders that the quest for peace is 
neither easy nor straightforward. It requires un- 
wavering commitment, immense personal sacri- 
fice, and an undying belief in the cause. These 
champions of peace exemplify that, even in the 
face of insurmountable odds, itis possible to bring 
about change. Their legacies inspire us to believe 
that peace is not just an abstract concept but a 
tangible reality that can be achieved when indi- 
viduals, driven by a shared purpose, come to- 
gether to make a difference. 


While the challenges to global peace remain for- 
midable, the lives of these champions instill hope. 
Their stories teach us that with perseverance, 
dedication, and unity, a more peaceful, just, and 
equitable world is within reach. 


Challenges and Opportunities 

In our contemporary world, the quest for peace 
faces enormous, unprecedented challenges. Cli- 
mate change, pandemics, superpower rivalries, 
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mass migrations, and proxy wars ravage many re- 
gions of the globe, with devastating consequences 
for individuals and societies. Inequality and injus- 
tice undermine the social fabric and breed resent- 
ment, the precursor of violence, even in the most 
stable societies. Climate change poses an existen- 
tial threat to our planet, exacerbating resource 
scarcity and providing fuel for future conflicts. In 
the face of these challenges, the quest for peace 
may seem like a pipedream. 


We must not lose hope. The multiple crises of our 
time make the quest for peace more critical than 
ever, but the very urgency of the need makes 
peace more attainable than ever because we can 
no longer deny the existential necessity of the 
quest. 


To embark on the quest for peace, we must start 
at an individual level and cultivate a mindset of 
empathy, compassion, and open-mindedness. We 
must be willing to challenge our own biases and 
prejudices, to listen to and understand those with 
whom we disagree. It is essential to educate our- 
selves and future generations about the princi- 
ples of peace and conflict resolution, and the value 
of diversity. We must promote dialogue and coop- 
eration at all levels, building bridges of under- 
standing and trust. 
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Modern technology can play a vital role. Unlike 
previous generations, ours has the potential 
through technology to connect individuals across 
the globe, amplify voices of peace, and foster col- 
laborations on a global scale. Technological ad- 
vancements can aid in conflict prevention 
through early warning systems and more rapid 
humanitarian interventions to mitigate the im- 
pact of conflicts and to contribute to peacebuild- 
ing initiatives. 


The quest for peace is an ongoing journey and a 
collective responsibility of every one of us. It re- 
quires us to transcend our differences, seek com- 
mon ground, and recognize the inherent dignity 
and worth of every human being. It demands that 
we confront the root causes of conflict and strive 
for a more just and equitable world. In this tumul- 
tuous world, the quest for peace may seem daunt- 
ing, but we must remember that even the smallest 
acts of kindness, understanding, and compassion 
contribute to a more peaceful existence. Let us 
join hands across nations and cultures and em- 
bark together on this noble quest for peace. Only 
through our collective efforts can we build a 
world where peace at last reigns supreme. 
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Chapter 3: Justice and Compassion — 
The Unbreakable Bond 


Two powerful virtues have the greatest potential 
to inspire positive change and transform socie- 
ties: justice and compassion. Justice, the corner- 
stone of a fair and equitable society, ensures that 
everyone is treated with fairness and equality un- 
der the law. Compassion, an innate human qual- 
ity, drives us to understand and alleviate the suf- 
fering of others. Although two concepts, justice 
and compassion are inseparable; together, they 
pave the way for a more empathetic and just 
world. 


Justice puts into practice the moral and philo- 
sophical principle of fairness and equity. It en- 
compasses the notions of impartiality, equal treat- 
ment, and adherence to established laws and 
principles. By upholding justice, societies prevent 
discrimination, promote social harmony, and en- 
sure the protection of individual rights. Justice 
holds both individuals and institutions accounta- 
ble and provides restitution to those who have 
been wronged. 


Compassion, often described as the capacity to 
empathize with the sufferings of others, lies at the 
heart of human nature. It moves us to extend 
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kindness, understanding, and support to those 
who are in distress, fostering connectedness and 
helping to build stronger communities by pro- 
moting solidarity and mutual care. 


Justice and Compassion in Harmony 

While justice focuses on establishing and main- 
taining a fair society, compassion infuses society 
with the humanity and understanding needed to 
create lasting change. Justice without compassion 
is cold and detached, emphasizing punishment 
without addressing the underlying causes of 
wrongdoing. Compassion without justice lacks 
accountability and perpetuates inequality. When 
justice and compassion work hand in hand, they 
have a transformative synergy that ensures fair- 
ness while promoting healing and reconciliation. 


Restorative Justice 

Justice and compassion intersect most produc- 
tively through the concept of restorative justice. 
Instead of merely punishing offenders, restorative 
justice seeks to repair the harm caused by the 
wrongdoing and facilitate the rehabilitation of the 
offender and the healing of the victim. It is an ap- 
proach that recognizes the humanity of all parties 
and provides an opportunity to promote for- 
giveness and rebuild relationships. 
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Compassionate Laws and Policies 
Compassionate laws offer rehabilitation and sup- 
port to individuals entangled in the criminal jus- 
tice system, ensuring that they can reintegrate 
into society successfully. By incorporating com- 
passion into the framework of justice, societies 
move beyond punitive measures toward holistic 
solutions that address the root causes of injustice. 
Institutions guided by justice and compassion will 
have laws and policies that address systemic ine- 
qualities, protect vulnerable populations, and 
promote social welfare. 


Justice and Compassion in Daily Life 

Justice and compassion are values that can be 
practiced by individuals every day. Acts of com- 
passion such as volunteering, supporting charita- 
ble causes, or advocating for the rights of the mar- 
ginalized sow the seeds of positive change in our 
communities and, little by little, help to create a 
more just and compassionate society. 


Justice and compassion are intrinsically linked, 
and each reinforces and strengthens the other. 
Justice needs compassion to ensure that fairness 
is not devoid of empathy and understanding. 
Compassion needs justice to establish the struc- 
tures and systems necessary for equitable treat- 
ment. Embracing both justice and compassion in 
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our personal lives and society at large can lead us 
toward a world where fairness, empathy, and 
healing are the guiding principles. 
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Chapter 4: The Golden Rule 


The Golden Rule has been a fundamental ethical 
principle of many different cultures and religions 
throughout history. It is a timeless, universal 
guideline for moral behavior that can be summa- 
rized as “Do unto others as you would have them 
do unto you.” 


This simple principle embodies empathy, reci- 
procity, and the inherent worth and dignity of 
every human being. It invites us to consider the 
impact of our actions on others and act in a man- 
ner that promotes fairness, kindness, and com- 
passion. The wording of the Golden Rule varies 
across different cultures and belief systems, but 
the principle is universal: treat others as your 
equals. 


The Golden Rule can be traced back to the dawn 
of civilization. In ancient China, the philosopher 
Confucius said, “What you do not want done to 
yourself, do not do to others.” In ancient Greece, 
the philosopher Plato said, “May I do to others as 
I would that they should do unto me.” Centuries 
later, Jesus taught, “So in everything, do to others 
what you would have them do to you.” In Islam, 
the Prophet Muhammad said, “None of you be 
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truly a believer until he wishes for his brother 
what he wishes for himself.” The principle trans- 
cends specific belief systems and resonates across 
diverse cultures. It is simple and universal, and 
that is its strength. It provides an unshakeable 
moral framework that, when followed, ensures 
empathy and consideration for others in any situ- 
ation. By applying this simple principle, we culti- 
vate respect, fairness, and understanding, foster 
harmonious relationships, and contribute to a 
more compassionate and just society. 


Although the Golden Rule is an indispensable eth- 
ical principle, it may not be enough to address 
every complex moral dilemma. Ethical decision- 
making often requires thoughtful reflection and 
consideration of different perspectives and cir- 
cumstances. Nonetheless, the Golden Rule re- 
mains an invaluable starting point and foundation 
for the path to peace. 


To truly embrace the Golden Rule's essence, it is 
essential to practice it in our daily lives. By re- 
sponding to problems with empathy and compas- 
sion and treating others with the same dignity 
and respect we desire for ourselves, we foster a 
culture of mutual understanding and care. 
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Small acts of kindness and consideration create a 
ripple effect that impacts our relationships, our 
communities, and ultimately the world at large. As 
we strive to build a more just and harmonious 
world, let us remember the significance of 
treating others as we wish to be treated. By 
embodying the Golden Rule in our thoughts and 
actions, we contribute to a more compassionate 
and equitable society and, brick by brick, build a 
brighter future for all. 
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Chapter 5: Common Themes in World 
Religions 


The major world religions share more than what 
separates them despite their unique cultural con- 
texts and distinct beliefs. Understanding these 
shared elements enables constructive interfaith 
dialogue, cooperation, and mutual respect across 
diverse religious communities. Comparative stud- 
ies of religion reveal three key shared elements, 
which we can summarize as follows. 


Ultimate Reality: The major world religions all 
posit an ultimate, transcendent reality, whether 
they call this God, Brahman, Nirvana, the One, or 
some other name. They all seek to understand the 
nature of this transcendent and eternal aspect of 
existence, though each worships the divine in 
unique ways through specific rituals, ceremonies, 
and practices. 


Moral Values: The same basic virtues — honesty, 
compassion, justice, selflessness, and love — are 
central ideals in all the major world religions. 
These moral values provide guidance for ethical 
daily living and the development of a just and 
compassionate society. 
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Human Purpose: The major world religions all ad- 
dress fundamental questions about the purpose 
and meaning of human life through concepts such 
as enlightenment, salvation, or union with the di- 
vine. They offer diverse frameworks for individu- 
als to find purpose in their existence, but all agree 
that doing so is the central goal of human life. 


Unity in Diversity 

Along with these shared elements, each religion 
has its own distinct beliefs, practices, and cultural 
contexts. Recognizing the shared foundational 
ideas does not diminish the importance of the dif- 
ferences, but it enables constructive interfaith di- 
alogue, mutual understanding, and respect, and 
contributes to an appreciation of the value of di- 
verse religious beliefs and traditions. Embracing 
religious diversity allows us to celebrate the rich- 
ness of human spirituality and recognize the in- 
trinsic worth of each religious path in a common 
commitment to compassion, justice, and peace. 


There is a growing recognition of the intercon- 
nectedness and shared values of different faiths. 
More and more religious leaders and scholars 
promote interfaith dialogue, cooperation, and un- 
derstanding, emphasize our commonalities, and 
foster mutual respect. By acknowledging our 
shared aspiration for justice, compassion, and 
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peace, we can transcend boundaries and work to- 
gether for the betterment of humanity. 


Embracing the Tapestry of Humanity 

Exploring the common themes and interconnect- 
edness of world religions offers us a deeper ap- 
preciation of the universal human quest for mean- 
ing and spiritual fulfillment. As we engage in in- 
terfaith dialogue and embrace diversity, we enrich 
our collective understanding of the human expe- 
rience. By promoting mutual respect and cooper- 
ation among religious communities, we take a 
step toward creating a world where diverse faith 
traditions can unite to foster peace, compassion, 
and a shared sense of interconnectedness. 
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Chapter 6: Nurturing Harmony Amidst 
Religious Conflicts and Historical 
Divisions 


Religious conflicts have long been a source of 
strife and animosity and continue to pose signifi- 
cant challenges to societies across the globe. In an 
interconnected world facing multiple global cri- 
ses, the need to bridge these divides and foster 
understanding, respect, and peace among diverse 
religious and cultural communities is increasingly 
urgent. By acknowledging historical contexts, 
promoting dialogue, addressing grievances, and 
safeguarding human rights, we can work toward a 
harmonious coexistence that celebrates diversity 
while nurturing our common values. 


To address religious conflicts and historical differ- 
ences effectively, it is vital to comprehend the his- 
torical contexts that have shaped these divisions. 
The legacies of colonialism, wars, and political 
struggles have often exacerbated religious ten- 
sions, creating long-lasting divides. By studying 
history objectively and acknowledging the per- 
spectives of different communities, we foster em- 
pathy and gain deeper insights into the roots of 
these conflicts. 
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Promoting Dialogue and Cooperation 

Open and respectful dialogue is a powerful tool in 
bridging religious divides. Interfaith platforms, 
cultural exchanges, and educational initiatives 
can bring people from different backgrounds to- 
gether and enable them to share their experi- 
ences, beliefs, and concerns. Such interactions 
break down stereotypes, dispel misconceptions, 
and build trust among communities. They allow 
us to address common challenges, pool resources, 
and foster a sense of unity in diversity. 


Religious conflicts often stem from underlying 
grievances that extend beyond theological differ- 
ences. Socioeconomic disparities, political mar- 
ginalization, and historical injustices fuel resent- 
ment and distrust. 


By addressing these underlying issues, we lay the 
foundation for reconciliation and peace. Collabo- 
ration between governments, civil society organi- 
zations, and religious leaders is essential in ad- 
dressing economic inequality, promoting social 
justice, and ensuring equal representation and 
opportunities for all individuals regardless of 
their religious or cultural background. 


Respecting and protecting human rights, includ- 
ing freedom of religion, is essential for building in- 
clusive societies. Governments must ensure that 
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individuals can practice their faith without fear of 
persecution or discrimination. Responsible, unbi- 
ased media reporting plays a crucial role in shap- 
ing perceptions and attitudes. Combating hate 
speech, discrimination, and intolerance in the me- 
dia and public sphere is vital for fostering a cul- 
ture of acceptance and respect. 


Education and Youth Engagement 

Education plays a vital role in combating religious 
conflicts and historical divisions. Incorporating 
religious and cultural diversity into school curric- 
ula promotes understanding, tolerance, and ap- 
preciation of different traditions. Engaging young 
people in interfaith activities and leadership roles 
empowers them to become agents of change as 
members of a new generation committed to 
peaceful coexistence and interreligious harmony. 


Embracing Unity in Diversity 

Addressing religious conflicts and historical divi- 
sions requires a multifaceted approach that en- 
compasses historical understanding, dialogue, co- 
operation, education, and human rights advocacy. 
By fostering a culture of inclusivity, empathy, and 
mutual respect, we move closer to a world in 
which diverse religious and cultural communities 
can coexist peacefully and nurture their shared 
humanity while celebrating their differences. 
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Through collective efforts and a commitment to 
bridge divides, we can build a future defined by 
understanding, harmony, and unity in diversity. 
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Chapter 7: The United Nations and 
Human Rights 


The United Nations has identified a range of com- 
monly recognized human rights through various 
international agreements and declarations. These 
rights serve as a framework for promoting peace, 
justice, and equality worldwide. The UN's com- 
mitment to protecting and promoting human 
rights is a cornerstone of its efforts to resolve con- 
flicts and create a more just and harmonious 
world. At the centre of the UN’s approach is the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, which 
was proclaimed by the General Assembly in 1948. 


Article 1 of the Declaration states unequivocally 
that “All human beings are born free and equal in 
dignity and rights. They are endowed with reason 
and conscience and should act towards one an- 
other in a spirit of brotherhood.” The specific 
rights recognized as universal and inalienable by 
the Declaration include the following. 


Right to Life: Every individual has an inherent 
right to life, and states are obligated to protect this 
right by preventing unlawful killings and taking 
appropriate measures to reduce violence and 
crime. Article 3 states: “Everyone has the right to 
life, liberty and security of person.” 
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Rights to Liberty and Security: No one should be 
arbitrarily detained or imprisoned, and everyone 
has the right to a fair trial if accused of a crime. 
Torture, cruel, inhuman, or degrading treatment 
or punishment is strictly prohibited. Article 9 
states: “No one shall be subjected to arbitrary ar- 
rest, detention or exile.” Article 10 states: “Every- 
one is entitled in full equality to a fair and public 
hearing by an independent and impartial tribunal, 
in the determination of his rights and obligations 
and of any criminal charge against him.” 


Right to Equality and Non-Discrimination: All indi- 
viduals are entitled to equal protection under the 
law, without any discrimination based on race, 
color, sex, language, religion, political or other 
opinion, national or social origin, property, birth, 
or other status. Article 2 states: “Everyone is enti- 
tled to all the rights and freedoms set forth in this 
Declaration, without distinction of any kind, such 
as race, color, sex, language, religion, political or 
other opinion, national or social origin, property, 
birth or other status.” Article 7 adds that “All are 
equal before the law and are entitled without any 
discrimination to equal protection of the law. All 
are entitled to equal protection against any dis- 
crimination in violation of this Declaration and 
against any incitement to such discrimination.” 
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Right to Freedom of Thought, Conscience, Religion, 
and Expression: Everyone has the right to hold 
opinions, express ideas, practice a religion or be- 
lief, and access information without interference, 
subject only to limitations necessary for the pro- 
tection of public safety, order, health, or morals, or 
the rights and freedoms of others. Article 18 
states: “Everyone has the right to freedom of 
thought, conscience and religion; this right in- 
cludes freedom to change his religion or belief, 
and freedom, either alone or in community with 
others and in public or private, to manifest his re- 
ligion or belief in teaching, practice, worship and 
observance.” Article 19 adds that “Everyone has 
the right to freedom of opinion and expression; 
this right includes freedom to hold opinions with- 
out interference and to seek, receive and impart 
information and ideas through any media and re- 
gardless of frontiers.” 


Right to Privacy: Individuals have the right to pri- 
vacy, including protection against arbitrary inter- 
ference with their private and family life, home, 
correspondence, and reputation. This right en- 
compasses the protection of personal data and 
the right to control the dissemination of personal 
information. Article 12 states: “No one shall be 
subjected to arbitrary interference with his pri- 
vacy, family, home or correspondence, nor to 
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attacks upon his honor and reputation. Everyone 
has the right to the protection of the law against 
such interference or attacks.” 


Right to Education: Everyone has the right to free 
and compulsory primary education and access to 
higher education based on merit. Education 
should be aimed at the full development of the hu- 
man personality, fostering respect for human 
rights, cultural diversity, and understanding. Arti- 
cle 26 states: “Everyone has the right to education. 
Education shall be free, at least in the elementary 
and fundamental stages. Elementary education 
shall be compulsory. Technical and professional 
education shall be made generally available and 
higher education shall be equally accessible to all 
based on merit. 


Right to Health: Every individual has the right to 
the highest attainable standard of physical and 
mental health, including access to medical care, 
essential medicines, and sanitation. States are re- 
sponsible for ensuring the provision of healthcare 
services and the prevention and treatment of dis- 
eases. Article 25 states: “Everyone has the right to 
a standard of living adequate for the health and 
well-being of himself and of his family, including 
food, clothing, housing and medical care and nec- 
essary social services and the right to security in 
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the event of unemployment, sickness, disability, 
widowhood, old age or other lack of livelihood in 
circumstances beyond his control.” 


Right to Work and Fair Conditions of Employment: 
Individuals have the right to work in just and fa- 
vorable conditions, including fair wages, safe 
working conditions, and the freedom to form and 
join trade unions. Article 23 states: 


1. Everyone has the right to work, to free choice 
of employment, to just and favourable condi- 
tions of work and to protection against unem- 
ployment. 

2. Everyone, without any discrimination, has the 
right to equal pay for equal work. 

3. Everyone who works has the right to just and 
favourable remuneration ensuring for himself 
and his family an existence worthy of human 
dignity, and supplemented, if necessary, by 
other means of social protection. 

4. Everyone has the right to form and to join 
trade unions for the protection of his interests. 


Right to Social Security: Everyone has the right to 
social security, including social insurance and as- 
sistance, to ensure an adequate standard of living, 
including food, clothing, housing, and medical 
care, and necessary social services. Article 22 
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states: “Everyone, as a member of society, has the 
right to social security and is entitled to realiza- 
tion, through national effort and international co- 
operation and in accordance with the organiza- 
tion and resources of each State, of the economic, 
social, and cultural rights indispensable for his 
dignity and the free development of his personal- 


ity.” 


Right to Peace and Security: The Declaration does 
not proclaim this right explicitly. However, the 
general principles of peace, security, and freedom 
from violence are embedded throughout the dec- 
laration. It is clear, therefore, that all individuals 
have the right to live in peace and security, free 
from violence, armed conflicts, and acts of terror- 
ism. States have a responsibility to promote 
peace, resolve conflicts peacefully, and protect 
their populations from threats to their safety. 
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Chapter 8: A Buddhist “Charter” of 
Human Rights 


The teachings of the Buddha found in various 
Buddhist scriptures emphasize principles that 
clearly align with the human rights proclaimed in 
the UN Declaration. 


Right to life: “All men tremble at punishment, all 
men fear death; remember that you are like unto 
them, and do not kill, nor cause slaughter” 
(Dhammapada 129). The Buddhist perspective 
emphasizes non-harm and reverence for all living 
beings. This aligns with the UN Declaration but 
adds a spiritual dimension by encouraging a 
mindset of compassion and non-violence. 


Right to Liberty and Security: “As the bee collects 
nectar and departs without injuring the flower, or 
its colour or scent, so let a sage dwell in his vil- 
lage” (Dhammapada 49). This beautiful verse un- 
derscores the value of wandering peacefully 
without causing harm, which resonates with the 
Declaration’s right to liberty and security, alt- 
hough the Buddhist view of this right focuses 
more on personal cultivation than legal protec- 
tions. 
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Right to Equality and Non-Discrimination: 
Buddhist traditions emphasize equality and em- 
pathy. The Dhammapada states: “All tremble at 
the rod, all are fearful of death. Drawing the par- 
allel to yourself, neither kill nor get others to kill. 
All tremble at the rod, life is dear to all. Drawing 
the parallel to yourself, neither kill nor get others 
to kill” (verses 129-130). 


The repetitions of all in these verses and the ad- 
monition to draw “the parallel to yourself” reso- 
nate with the Golden Rule and stress the universal 
application of ethical principles. echoing the UN’s 
call for equality and non-discrimination. Bud- 
dhism, however, emphasizes personal values of 
unlimited empathy and boundless care rather 
than legal protections. 


Right to Freedom of Thought, Conscience, Religion, 
and Expression: Buddhism endorses this right in- 
directly through its emphasis on seeking ways to 
transcend suffering. The Dhammapada states that 
“All created things perish, [and] he who knows 
and sees this becomes passive in pain; this is the 
way to purity“ (verse 277). Thus, “All created 
things are grief and pain [and] he who knows and 
sees this becomes passive in pain; this is the way 
that leads to purity“ (verse 278). And because “All 
forms are unreal,” the individual who knows and 
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understands this will seek “the way that leads to 
purity” (verse 279). 


These verses encourage critical thinking and per- 
sonal judgment, aligning with the UN right to free- 
dom of thought and expression while emphasiz- 
ing individual discernment and personal develop- 
ment rather than the legal framework of modern 
human rights theory. 


Right to Privacy: In the Buddhist tradition, the 
concept of privacy relates to the personal quest 
for inner peace and _ detachment. The 
Dhammapada thus urges us “Not to blame, not to 
strike, [but instead] to live restrained under the 
law, to be moderate in eating, to sleep and sit 
alone, and to dwell on the highest thoughts” 
(verse 185). Buddhism promotes the quest for in- 
ner peace and detachment through the need of in- 
dividuals for a private space in which to meditate 
and train the mind, which can be seen as analo- 
gous to the modern concept of a right to privacy. 
Both ways of looking at the value of privacy focus 
on personal space and mental well-being. 


Right to Education: In the Buddhist tradition, one 
is not called noble who harms living beings. By not 
harming living beings, one is called noble (para- 
phrased from Dhammapada 270). This key Bud- 
dhist principle speaks against harming living 
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beings, correlating with the importance of respect 
for life in education, as mentioned in the UN Dec- 
laration. 


Right to Health: The Buddhist scripture known as 
the Sigalovada Sutta (DN 31) affirms “The house- 
holder's code of discipline,” as described by the 
Buddha to the layman Sigala. This sutta offers val- 
uable practical advice for householders on how to 
conduct themselves skillfully in their relation- 
ships with parents, spouses, children, pupils, 
teachers, employers, employees, friends, and spir- 
itual mentors so as “to bring happiness to all con- 
cerned.” 


This important sutta acknowledges the connec- 
tion between physical health and mental clarity 
and aligns with the UN's emphasis on the right of 
everyone to the highest attainable standard of 
health. It is typical of the Buddhist tradition that 
its emphasis is once again on personal behavior 
rather than legal protection. 


Right to Work and Fair Conditions of Employment: 
The same Sigalovada Sutta (DN 31) can also be 
read as an ancient statement of what the UN 
frames as employment rights. It emphasizes the 
necessity of virtuous earning and spending, re- 
flecting — in a pre-modern way of thinking — the 
idea of the right to fair working conditions 
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proclaimed in the Declaration, although without 
describing worker rights as explicitly or compre- 
hensively as the UN document. 


Right to Social Security: The same Sutta can be in- 
terpreted as a pre-modern statement of the right 
to social security. The idea that we should conduct 
social and economic life so as to ensure “happi- 
ness to all concerned” emphasizes the need of giv- 
ing and sharing for the welfare of all. Although 
this sutta does not specifically state a right to 
what we now call social security, it clearly implies 
that everyone in society is entitled to an adequate 
standard of living. 


Right to Peace and Security: Buddhism’s “house- 
holder's code of discipline” is based on the same 
principles of non-violence, compassion, equality, 
and personal responsibility as the UN’s Declara- 
tion, but in keeping with Buddhism’s spiritual ap- 
proach, it emphasizes the personal cultivation of 
inner peace, mindfulness, and ethical conduct 
whereas the UN's emphasis in Article 39 is on pro- 
tection from any external threat to peace. The two 
perspectives should be seen as different pathways 
to the same goal of securing a meaningful, harmo- 
nious, and peaceful life for all. 
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Weaving the ancient wisdom of Buddhism with 
the contemporary tenets of the UN Declaration re- 
affirms that the fundamental principles of human 
rights are not merely a modern construct but a re- 
flection of timeless values deeply embedded in 
our shared human experience. Both the Buddha's 
teachings and the Declaration call upon humanity 
to tread a path of compassion, understanding, and 
mutual respect. As we move forward in our ever- 
evolving global community, it becomes imperative 
to recognize that true progress lies in harmoniz- 
ing age-old spiritual insights with our present-day 
aspirations, ensuring a more just, empathetic, and 
interconnected world for all. 
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Chapter 9: Hinduism’s “Charter” of 
Human Rights 


The central text of Hinduism, the Bhagavad Gita, 
is a single ancient Indian text that is part of a 
larger epic known as the Mahabharata. It is a 700- 
verse scripture in the form of a dialogue between 
Lord Krishna and the warrior prince Arjuna on 
the battlefield of Kurukshetra. The Bhagavad Gita 
addresses most of the important philosophical 
and ethical concepts that have informed all reli- 
gions and philosophies since the dawn of civiliza- 
tion. It is considered one of the most important 
texts in Hindu spirituality but is often studied in- 
dependently as a philosophical treatise. Some of 
the key verses from the Bhagavad Gita clearly en- 
dorse the same principles on which the UN’s con- 
cepts of human rights are based. 


Right to Life: The Gita’s perspective emphasizes 
non-harm and reverence for any person. While it 
aligns with the UN right to life, it adds a spiritual 
dimension: “O Partha, how can a person who 
knows that the soul is indestructible, eternal, un- 
born and immutable kill anyone or cause anyone 
to kill” (Bhagavad Gita 2.21). 
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Right to Liberty and Security: The Bhagavad Gita 
states that “One who is not disturbed by the inces- 
sant flow of desires — that enter like rivers into 
the ocean, which is ever being filled but is always 
still — can alone achieve peace, and not the per- 
son who strives to satisfy such desires” (Bhagavad 
Gita 2.70). This evocative verse underscores the 
idea of wandering peacefully without causing 
harm, which resonates with the UN right to liberty 
and security. In keeping with the Gita’s emphasis 
on personal spiritual development, it focuses 
more on mindfulness and behavior than on exter- 
nal legal protections. 


Right to Equality and Non-Discrimination: Bhaga- 
vad Gita 5.18 says, “The humble sages, by virtue of 
true knowledge, see with equal vision a learned 
and gentle Brahmana, a cow, an elephant, a dog, 
and a dog-eater (outcaste).” This underscores the 
idea of equality and non-discrimination, which 
resonates with the non-discrimination principle 
that UDHR Article 2 emphasizes. However, the 
Gita focuses more on ethical behavior than legal 
protection. 


Right to Freedom of Thought, Conscience, Religion, 
and Expression: In the Bhagavad Gita, a notable 
verse states, “You [i.e., all people] have the right to 
perform your prescribed duties, but you are not 
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entitled to the fruits of your actions“ (verse 2.47). 
This verse emphasizes the importance of the in- 
tent and spirit behind actions, often referenced in 
discussions on karma yoga. While it primarily 
speaks to detachment from outcomes, it also un- 
derlines the principle of individual agency in 
choosing one's actions, a concept that resonates 
with the modern idea of the right to freedom of 
thought and expression. However, the Gita's per- 
spective is more spiritually oriented, whereas the 
UDHR’s framing (Articles 18 and 19) is centered 
on legal protections and liberties in a societal con- 
text. 


Right to Privacy: The value of privacy is enunci- 
ated by the Bhagavad Gita in a verse that states: 
“As a lamp in a windless place does not waver, so 
the transcendentalist, whose mind is controlled, 
remains always steady in his meditation on the 
transcendent Self” (verse 6.19). Thus, for the Gita, 
a truly conscious person, needs to be free to pass 
time in undisturbed meditation. The necessity for 
privacy for spiritual development in Vedanta is di- 
rectly analogous to the modern concept of a right 
to privacy. Both focus on personal space and men- 
tal well-being, which can also be linked with the 
UN’s concept of a right to liberty and security 
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Right to Education: Chapter 4 of the Bhagavad Gita 
is concerned with knowledge. Its concluding 
verse states: “Therefore, the doubts which have 
arisen in your heart out of ignorance should be 
slashed by the weapon of knowledge” (verse 
4.42). 


The path of spiritual realization is proclaimed in 
another verse: “O mighty-armed Arjuna, it is un- 
doubtedly very difficult to curb the restless mind, 
but it is possible by suitable practice and by de- 
tachment.” (Bhagavad Gita verse 6.35). This reso- 
nates in a foundational sense with the UN right to 
education. 


Right to Health: The Bhagavad Gita advocates the 
practice of yoga to promote health, which it re- 
gards more from the point of view of personal im- 
provement than as a right in the modern sense. In 
Chapter 6, the Gita states that “He who is regu- 
lated in his habits of eating, sleeping, recreation 
and work can mitigate all material pains by prac- 
ticing the yoga system” (verse 6.17) It therefore 
envisages what we now think of as the right to 
health at an individual level, whereas in Article 25, 
the UN Declaration assigns responsibility to the 
state. 
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Right to Work and Fair Conditions of Employment: 
The Bhagavad Gita does not talk specifically about 
work and employment, but in Chapter Two, when 
we read that “One who is not disturbed by the in- 
cessant flow of desires — that enter like rivers 
into the ocean, which is ever being filled but is al- 
ways still — can alone achieve peace, and not the 
person who strives to satisfy such desires” (verse 
2.70). Ina broad philosophical context, this can be 
related to the idea, in work ethics, that workers 
should perform their duties with dedication and 
without being overly concerned about the re- 
wards. It is a foundational principle of the Bhaga- 
vad Gita's teachings on Karma Yoga (the yoga of 
selfless action). While the Bhagavad Gita's teach- 
ings primarily focus on one's internal mindset re- 
garding work and actions, Article 23 of the UDHR 
deals with the external rights and conditions sur- 
rounding work and employment. 


Right to Social Security: The Bhagavad Gita’s pro- 
claims “the right to perform your prescribed du- 
ties“ (verse 2.47). A broad interpretation of this 
suggests that the emphasis on duty and righteous 
action in the Gita implies a societal responsibility 
to care for its members, thereby indirectly sup- 
porting the idea of social security proclaimed in 
Article 22 of the UN Declaration. 
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Right to Peace and Security: The Bhagavad Gita, in 
its depiction of a steady and unwavering mind, 
uses an analogy to “a lamp in a windless place” 
(verse 6.19). This imagery emphasizes the signif- 
icance of inner calm, suggesting that true peace 
arises from an individual's inner sanctum. Such a 
state of mental equanimity has broader implica- 
tions. When individuals achieve inner tranquility, 
it stands to reason that they contribute to a socie- 
tal environment that values peace and security. 
This echoes the sentiment enshrined in Article 3 
of the UDHR, which states that “Everyone has the 
right to life, liberty, and security of the person.” 


While the Bhagavad Gita’s primary focus revolves 
around individual spiritual evolution and well-be- 
ing, its teachings indirectly endorse the idea that 
a society of individuals at peace with themselves 
will also be one of collective harmony and secu- 
rity. Delving deeper, the Gita offers profound in- 
sights into the path of self-discovery by advocat- 
ing for self-mastery and the relentless pursuit of 
higher truths, all cornerstones of Hindu philo- 
sophical thought. 
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Chapter 10: The Christian “Charter” Of 
Human Rights 


Many Biblical verses from both the Old Testament 
and the New Testament, which together make up 
the Christian Bible, can be interpreted as pre- 
modern statements of the more modern concept 
of human rights proclaimed in the UN Declaration. 


Right to Life: The concept ofa right to life is enun- 
ciated in many different verses of the Christian Bi- 
ble. Exodus, for example, famously commands: 
“You shall not murder.” (Exodus 20:13), while 
Psalm 139, addressing God, reveals the rationale 
for the commandment: “For you formed my in- 
ward parts; you knitted me together in my moth- 
er's womb” (Psalm 139:13). As this makes clear, 
the divine prohibition of murder is based on the 
idea that humanity was created by God, making 
murder an offence against God as well as against 
human society. 


The UN Declaration bases its proclamation of an 
inherent right to life on the sanctity of human life, 
but from the modern, secular perspective of “nat- 
ural rights” in which the state has the responsibil- 
ity for ensuring citizens’ rights: “Every individual 
has the inherent right to life, and states are obli- 
gated to protect this right by preventing unlawful 
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killings and taking appropriate measures to re- 
duce violence and crime.” Thus, both the Christian 
Bible and the UN Declaration affirm human life’s 
intrinsic sanctity. Although they differ on the rea- 
son for this, they both regard life as a precious gift 
from a higher power that must be respected and 
protected. 


Right to Liberty and Security: The Bible frequently 
speaks about spiritual and emotional freedom, es- 
pecially in the New Testament. For instance, the 
Gospel of John assures believers that “if the Son 
[Jesus] sets you free, you will be free indeed“ 
(John 8:35-36). The UN Declaration is also cen- 
trally concerned with liberty and security though 
in the more modern, secular sense of physical 
freedom, due process, and legal protections 
against maltreatment and unlawful restrictions 
on personal liberty. The two concepts intersect in 
their shared concern for the well-being and dig- 
nity of individuals, but they address different di- 
mensions of freedom and security. 


Right to Equality and Non-Discrimination: Paul's 
Letter to the Galatians argues that “There is [now] 
neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither slave nor 
free, there is no male and female, for you are all 
one in Christ Jesus” (3:28). This famous verse em- 
phasizes the equality of all individuals in the eyes 
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of God, transcending social divisions. The UN Dec- 
laration’s concept of a right to equality and non- 
discrimination modernizes and secularizes the 
idea that all human beings are equal. Both the Bi- 
ble verse and the UN Charter stress the idea that 
all individuals should be treated with equal re- 
spect and dignity irrespective of their back- 
ground. This reflects a common principle of valu- 
ing every person's inherent worth and entitle- 
ment to fair treatment and protection against dis- 
crimination. 


Right to Freedom of Thought, Conscience, Religion, 
and Expression: Paul’s Second Letter to the Corin- 
thians declares that “the Lord is the Spirit, and 
where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is freedom” 
(2 Corinthians 3:17). Human freedom is seen as a 
gift from God. In the UN Declaration, freedom is 
conceived of more legalistically, in terms of “the 
freedom to hold opinions, express ideas, practice 
religion or belief, and access information without 
interference, subject to certain limitations neces- 
sary for the protection of public safety, order, 
health, or morals, or the rights and freedoms of 
others.” 


The verse from 2 Corinthians encourages believ- 
ers to honor God and stresses the importance of 
living a life in accordance with one's spiritual 
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beliefs. The UN Declaration similarly emphasizes 
the right to hold personal opinions, express them 
freely, and practice religion without undue inter- 
ference. 


Both the Bible and the UN Declaration therefore 
recognize the importance of individual autonomy 
in matters of thought, belief, and expression. 
However, the Declaration also acknowledges that 
certain limitations can be placed on these rights 
in order to ensure the broader welfare of society 
or to protect the rights of others. In essence, while 
the Bible speaks to the overarching purpose of liv- 
ing for a higher cause, the UN Declaration focuses 
on safeguarding — under human laws rather than 
divine ones — the individual's ability to think, be- 
lieve, express, and practice their own values, 
while also balancing the needs ofa diverse society. 


Right to Privacy: The Gospel of Matthew is one of 
many Biblical texts that affirm the need for pri- 
vacy. It encourages Christians “when you pray, [to] 
go into your room, close the door and pray to your 
Father, who is unseen. Then your father, who sees 
what is done in secret, will reward you” (Matthew 
6:6). In emphasizing the value of private prayer 
and personal connection with God, this verse, like 
the Bible in general, does not directly address 
modern concepts of privacy or rights, but it 
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unmistakably endorses the idea that one should 
be able to keep personal and intimate moments 
private. 


The UN Declaration’s approach to the right to pri- 
vacy encompasses a broader range of aspects, in- 
cluding protection against intrusion into personal 
life, communication, and personal data. However, 
both the Bible and the Declaration recognize the 
importance of maintaining key aspects of per- 
sonal life as private and free from unwanted inter- 
ference. The verse from Matthew can be seen as a 
spiritual representation of the desire for personal 
privacy, while the UN Declaration emphasizes the 
protection of the individual’s personal, data-re- 
lated privacy in a modern legal and societal con- 
text. 


Right to Education: The Book of Proverbs states 
that if we “Train up a child in the way he should 
go; even when he is old, he will not depart from it 
(22:6). 


This verse addresses the importance of guiding 
children in a moral and righteous path for the sake 
of their character development. In this way, the 
proverb aligns with the UN Declaration's right to 
education, which emphasizes education's role in 
the full development of human potential, foster- 
ing respect for human rights, and understanding 
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cultural diversity. The Declaration, however, goes 
beyond individual moral guidance to emphasize 
the importance of equitable access to education 
from primary to higher levels for all individuals, 
stressing the value of education in promoting per- 
sonal growth, cultural understanding, and the re- 
alization of human rights. Thus, while the Bible 
verse speaks to the role of moral upbringing, the 
UN Charter's right encompasses a broader scope 
of education as a universal right that contributes 
to personal development, tolerance, and societal 
progress. 


Right to Health: The Gospels talk about health 
mainly in the context of healing miracles. The Gos- 
pel of Matthew, for example, reports that “Jesus 
went through all the towns and villages, teaching 
in their synagogues, proclaiming the good news of 
the kingdom and healing every disease and sick- 
ness” (9:35). In his Gospel, James asks: “Is anyone 
among you sick? Let him call for the elders of the 
church, and let them pray over him, anointing him 
with oil in the name of the Lord” (James 5:14). 


These verses emphasize both spiritual and physi- 
cal health in a faith-based context that highlights 
the role of divine intervention and care for the 
sick within a religious framework. As such, they 
don't align directly with the comprehensive, 
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secular concept of healthcare enunciated in the 
UN Declaration, which encompasses accessible 
medical care, essential medicines, and a healthy 
living environment as human rights. 


Typically, the Bible places the responsibility for 
health on individual faith while the Declaration 
places it on states. Thus, while the Bible verses 
express care and healing from a spiritual perspec- 
tive, the UN’s modern concept of the right to 
health takes a broader, more practical, and com- 
prehensive approach to healthcare and well-be- 
ing. 


Right to Work and Fair Conditions of Employment: 
As we have already noted with regard to Judaism, 
the Bible frequently touches on principles related 
to fair wages and honest labor, and the im- 
portance of providing for others in need. Deuter- 
onomy, for example, warns the faithful to “Pay 
[your workers] their wages each day before sun- 
set, because they are poor and are counting on it. 
Otherwise, they may cry to the Lord against you, 
and you will be guilty of sin” (24:15). 


In the New Testament, Paul in his Letter to the 
Ephesians, focuses on the worker’s perspective 
but also interprets the value of work in terms of 
avoiding sin and cultivating virtue: “Let the thief 
no longer steal, but rather let him labor, doing 
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honest work with his own hands, so that he may 
have something to share with anyone in need” 
(Ephesians 4:28). While these verses are con- 
cerned with ethical behavior and responsible 
stewardship, they do not address the broader 
scope of modern employment conditions defined 
in the UN Declaration, which encompass not just 
wages but also “safe working conditions, and the 
freedom to form and join trade unions.” 


Right to Social Security: The following verses from 
1 Timothy and Leviticus are examples of many 
verses in the Bible that highlight the importance 
of caring for family members and those in need to 
ensure their well-being and sustenance: “Anyone 
who does not provide for their relatives, and es- 
pecially for their own household, has denied the 
faith and is worse than an unbeliever” (1 Timothy 
5:8); “Do not go over your vineyard a second time 
or pick up the grapes that have fallen. Leave them 
for the poor and the foreigner” (Leviticus 19:10). 


While these and similar verses emphasize the 
moral duty to support others, they do not directly 
correspond to the comprehensive, modern con- 
cept of “social security” in the UN Declaration. 
However, they are forerunners of this concept. 


The Declaration's right to social security encom- 
passes a much broader spectrum, including social 
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insurance, assistance programs, and essential so- 
cial services to ensure that individuals have ac- 
cess to necessities such as food, clothing, housing, 
and medical care, and to provide a safety net and 
an adequate standard of living for all. 


While the Bible emphasizes our individual re- 
sponsibility to care for those in need, the UN Dec- 
laration adds state-level, legal obligations to pro- 
vide a comprehensive system that safeguards in- 
dividuals from falling into poverty and ensures 
their well-being across various aspects of life. 


Right to Peace and Security: Many verses in the Bi- 
ble emphasize the value of peace and security, 
both within oneself and in a broader societal con- 
text. In Matthew 5:9, for example, we read: 
“Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be 
called sons of God.” In the Old Testament, God, 
through the prophet Jeremiah, declares that “I 
know the plans I have for you, ... plans for welfare 
and not for evil, to give you a future and a hope“ 
(Jeremiah 29:11). 


These and many similar verses reflect a spiritual 
and moral aspiration for tranquility and well-be- 
ing that aligns closely, though from a pre-modern, 
faith-based perspective, with the right to peace 
and security as defined by the UN Declaration. 
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Both the Bible and the UN Declaration underscore 
the importance of peaceful coexistence and the 
need to create an environment that prioritizes the 
safety and well-being of individuals and commu- 
nities. 
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Chapter 11: The Judaic “Charter” of 
Human Rights 


The foundational beliefs of Judaism are deeply an- 
chored in the first five books of the Hebrew Bible, 
commonly referred to as the Torah. These books 
include Genesis (Bereshit), Exodus (Shemot), Le- 
viticus (Vayikra), Numbers (Bamidbar), and Deu- 
teronomy (Devarim). A thorough examination of 
the Torah reveals numerous verses that align 
strikingly with the modern principles of human 
rights proclaimed in the UN Declaration of Human 
Right. It is also important to mention here that 
Tanakh (the Hebrew Bible) has three parts, Torah, 
Nei’m and Ketuvim (which includes Proverbs). 
Though the Torah is foundational, Judaism is 
based on the entire Hebrew Bible. 


Right to Life: The Torah takes a robust stance 
against unlawful killing. As stated in Genesis 
(Bereshit) 9:6: “Whoever sheds the blood of man, 
by man shall his blood be shed; for in the image of 
God, He made man.” This passage not only cate- 
gorically denounces the act of killing but also ac- 
centuates the sacred essence of human life, rein- 
forcing the idea that every human, having been 
created in the divine image, carries an intrinsic 
value and dignity. 
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This spiritual perspective from Judaism dovetails 
remarkably with the secular principles of the UN's 
declaration. At the heart of both these standpoints 
is the unwavering respect for human dignity. Fur- 
thermore, they both unequivocally prohibit un- 
lawful killings and urge states and societies to up- 
hold and protect this fundamental right. 


Right to Liberty and Security: The Torah is equally 
unequivocal that “You shall neither take revenge 
from nor bear a grudge against the members of 
your people; you shall love your neighbor as your- 
self” (Vayikra [Leviticus] 19:18). The Torah’s com- 
mandment to love everyone as oneself commands 
us to ensure that everyone is as free and secure as 
ourselves. 


Once we love someone, their liberty and security 
become vital concerns. Translated into modern 
terms, this clearly supports the idea of a human 
right to liberty and security, although the Torah’s 
concept actually goes further than the Declara- 
tion’s, which is focused more narrowly on protec- 
tion from arbitrary detention and imprisonment. 


Right to Equality and Non-Discrimination: The To- 
rah stresses fair treatment of sojourners and 
equality between strangers and one’s own com- 
munity. In Exodus, God tells the Hebrews that “If 
you oppress him, [beware,]| for if he cries out to 
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Me, I will surely hear his cry. (Sh’mot [Exodus] 
22:21), which clearly echoes the UN's call for 
equal protection without discrimination. 


Right to Freedom of Thought, Conscience, Religion, 
and Expression: The concept of free willis a major 
theme in the Torah, even though the term “free 
will” is not used. The idea that human beings can 
make choices and thus are responsible for the 
consequences is present in various passages. In 
Deuteronomy, for example, we read: “This day I 
call the heavens and the earth as witnesses 
against you that I have set before you life and 
death, blessings and curses. Now choose life, so 
that you and your children may live and that you 
may love the Lord your God, listen to His voice, 
and hold fast to Him (30:19-20). Proverbs reiter- 
ates this principle with an even stronger stress on 
responsibility: “In their hearts humans plan their 
course, but the Lord establishes their steps“ 
(16:9). 


These passages, among many others, reflect the 
idea that individuals have the capacity to make 
choices and decisions and that their choices have 
consequences. The concept of free will is often in- 
terwoven in Judaism with themes of obedience to 
God's commandments, our moral responsibility 
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to follow them, and the ability to shape one's own 
destiny. 


Right to Privacy: The Torah approaches privacy 
through warnings against slandering others: “You 
shall not go around as a slanderer among your 
people, and you shall not stand up against the life 
of your neighbor” (Leviticus 19:16). Here and 
elsewhere in the Torah, such admonitions clearly 
imply the importance of privacy. In the UN Decla- 
ration, the same right to privacy is restated in 
more modern terms as a legal right to protection 
from arbitrary interference in one's private life. 


Right to Education: The Torah repeatedly empha- 
sizes passing down its teachings. As Deuteronomy 
commands, “You shall teach them diligently to 
your children and shall talk of them when you sit 
in your house, and when you walk by the way, and 
when you lie down, and when you rise“ (6:7). Alt- 
hough knowledge is therefore conceived of in the 
Torah in terms of divine revelation, the necessity 
to continually pass down God’s wisdom to new 
generations clearly implies what we now call a 
right to education. The UN Declaration frames this 
right in terms of the modern idea of a broader so- 
cietal obligation to provide accessible education 
for all. 
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Right to Health: The Torah promises health in re- 
turn for obedience: “If you will diligently listen to 
the voice of the Lord your God, and do that which 
is right in his eyes, and give ear to his command- 
ments and keep all his statutes, I will put none of 
the diseases on you that I put on the Egyptians, for 
I am the Lord, your healer” (Exodus 15:26). The 
UN Declaration focuses on access to modern med- 
ical care and the human right to the highest attain- 
able standard of health. 


Right to Work and Fair Conditions of Employment: 
The Torah strongly condemns labour exploitation. 
Deuteronomy, for example, states: “Do not take 
advantage of a hired worker who is poor and 
needy, whether that worker is a fellow Israelite or 
a foreigner residing in one of your towns” (24:14). 
This insistence on fair treatment of workers 
clearly echoes, though in pre-modern terms, the 
UN's modern concept of a right to just and favora- 
ble conditions of employment. 


Right to Social Security: The Torah is a product of 
an agricultural civilization, so it typically frames 
what we now call “social security” in terms of 
sharing the harvest: “When you reap your harvest 
in your field and forget a sheaf in the field, you 
shall not go back to take it; it shall be [left] for the 
stranger, the orphan, and the widow, so that the 
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Lord, your God, will bless you in all that you do“ 
(Devarim [Deuteronomy] 24:19). Thus, in the To- 
rah, “social security” is a personal moral duty de- 
riving from God but reflecting a strong sense of 
communal responsibility. It commands us to leave 
a share of the harvest for the needy. The UN Dec- 
laration shifts the responsibility to share our 
wealth to the modern nation-state. 


Right to Peace and Security: The Torah reassures 
believers of divine protection in exchange for fol- 
lowing God’s laws: “You shall not be terrified of 
[your enemies] , for the Lord, your God, who is in 
your midst, is a great and awesome God “ (Deuter- 
onomy 7:21). As always, the Torah's focus is on 
spiritual and communal values, while the UN's hu- 
man rights framework aims to establish universal 
legally enforceable standards for human dignity 
and protection. 
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Chapter 12: The Quranic “Charter” on 
Human Rights 


Judaism, Christianity, and Islam all emerged in the 
same region among the same peoples, the “People 
of the Book” as Islam calls Jews, Christians, and 
Muslims. They honor the same Old Testament 
prophets, stories, moral principles, and holy sites, 
and Islam regards Jesus as a prophet too. It is not 
surprising therefore that the Quran, like the Old 
and New Testaments, expresses a view of human 
rights that can be interpreted as a pre-modern, 
more general statement of the modern concept of 
human rights proclaimed in the UN Declaration. 


Right to Life: The Quran (5:32) declares that 
“Whoever kills a soul unless for a soul or for cor- 
ruption [done] in the land - it is as if he had slain 
mankind entirely. And whoever saves one - it is as 
if he had saved mankind entirely.” This aligns 
closely with the UN Declaration’s in Article 3 that 
“Everyone has the right to life, liberty and security 
of person,” but expands on it by including the ra- 
tionale behind the right: the essential unity of all 
people. 


Right to Liberty and Security: The Quran enunci- 
ates this right through the lens of mutual consent 
in transactions and the divine prohibition against 
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killing: “O you who have believed, do not consume 
one another's wealth unjustly but only [in lawful] 
business by mutual consent. And do not kill your- 
selves [or one another]. Indeed, Allah is to you 
ever Merciful.” The UN Declaration uses a legalis- 
tic lens and focuses on arbitrary arrest and deten- 
tion, but both statements rely on the same foun- 
dational principle that all human beings should be 
able to live and conduct their business freely and 
securely, guided by law. 


Right to Equality and Non-Discrimination: The 
Quran (49:13) declares: “O mankind, indeed We 
have created you from male and female and made 
you peoples and tribes that you may know one an- 
other. Indeed, the most noble of you in the sight of 
Allah is the most righteous of you. Indeed, Allah is 
Knowing and Acquainted.” In other words, we are 
a;; equal under God. The UN Declaration restates 
this principle in secular terms: “All human beings 
are born free and equal in dignity and rights” (Ar- 
ticle 1) and “All are equal before the law and are 
entitled without any discrimination to equal pro- 
tection of the law” (Article 7). Both approaches 
emphasize equality, but the Quran stresses the 
idea of righteousness as a measure of “nobility.” 
This is quite different from the Declaration’s mod- 
ern, secular approach, but compatible with it. 
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Right to Freedom of Thought, Conscience, Religion, 
and Expression: The Quran expresses the right to 
this freedom with a clarity not found in either the 
Old or the New Testament and that is almost mod- 
ern. At 2:256, it declares, “There shall be no com- 
pulsion in [acceptance of] the religion,” and at 
88:21-22, “So remind, [0 Muhammad]; you are 
only a reminder. You are not over them a control- 
ler.” Except for the terminology, there is no signif- 
icant difference between the Quranic approach 
and that of the Declaration at Article 18 — “Eve- 
ryone has the right to freedom of thought, con- 
science and religion” — and Article 19 — “Every- 
one has the right to freedom of opinion and ex- 
pression.” Both the Quran and the Declaration 
stress the fundamental importance of freedom of 
thought and religion. 


Right to Privacy: Both the Quran and the Declara- 
tion highlight the crucial importance of privacy, 
but the Quran adds an ethical dimension, com- 
manding, “O you who have believed, avoid much 
[negative] assumption... And do not spy” (49:12). 
In this case, it is the UN Declaration that is more 
straightforward and comprehensive: “No one 
shall be subjected to arbitrary interference with 
his privacy, family, home, or correspondence” (Ar- 
ticle 12). However, both clearly state that every- 
one should be able to enjoy privacy in their 
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personal affairs. However, only the Quran is ex- 
plicit about the social dimension of the right — 
the social cohesion of the community. 


Right to Education: The Quran is more emphatic 
about the importance of education. While the Dec- 
laration merely proclaims the right to education, 
declaring in Article 26 that “Everyone has the 
right to education, the Quran makes education a 
moral obligation: “Read! In the name of your Lord 
who created” (96:1). Otherwise there is no signif- 
icant difference in the two approaches, except that 
the Quran emphasizes the importance of educa- 
tion while the UN declaration seems to take this 
for granted. 


Right to Health: As in the Old and New Testa- 
ments, the modern idea of a right to health is ab- 
sent from the Quran, but several verses speak 
both directly and indirectly about health as an im- 
perative. Verse 23:78 states: “And He produced for 
you hearing and vision and hearts; little are you 
grateful.” This implies that providing for people’s 
health is a duty that individuals and the commu- 
nity owe to God. 


Quranic verses that speak about the importance 
of knowledge can also be read as endorsements of 
medical research and innovations. Verse 2:31 af- 
firms that “He [Allah] taught Adam the names - all 
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of them.” This signifies the God-given nature of all 
knowledge given to mankind, which can be ex- 
trapolated to include medical knowledge. Verse 
39:9 asks: “Are those who know equal to those 
who do not know?“ In emphasizing the advantage 
that knowledge gives those who have it, this verse 
suggests that it is vital to be able to benefit from 
those who have specialized knowledge such as 
medical professionals. It is only a small step from 
this to the idea that the state should ensure that 
everyone has access to professional medical ad- 
vice and treatment. 


Taken together and with other similar statements 
in the Quran, these verses can easily be read as 
pre-modern endorsements of the principle stated 
in modern, secular terms in the UN Declaration 
that “Every individual has the right to the highest 
attainable standard of physical and mental 
health” (Article 25). In general, the Declaration fo- 
cuses on the material issue of standard of living as 
the basis for health and well-being, while the 
Quran puts the emphasis equally on spiritual and 
mental well-being. 


Right to Work and Fair Conditions of Employment: 
The UN Declaration declares that “Everyone has 
the right to work, to free choice of employment, to 
just and favourable conditions of work.” The 
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Quran takes a more ethical and social view of the 
same principle. Verse 17:35, for example, com- 
mands us to “Give full measure when you meas- 
ure, and weigh with an even balance. That is the 
best [way] and best in result,” while verses 83:1-3 
proclaims, “Woe to those who give less [than due], 
Who, when they take a measure from people, take 
in full. But if they give by measure or by weight to 
them, they cause loss.” These verses focus on fair 
dealing in business but can readily be extrapo- 
lated to fairness in employment in general. 


Verse 2:240 takes the principle a step further than 
even the UN Declaration does by addressing the 
issue of gender justice: “And those who are taken 
in death among you and leave wives behind - for 
their wives is a bequest: maintenance for one year 
without turning [them] out.” The Islamic principle 
that women also have economic rights, was many 
hundreds of years ahead of is time. 


Nevertheless, it needs to be acknowledged that 
the UN Declaration takes a more comprehensive 
view of employment rights than the Quran, or in- 
deed the Old and New Testaments. However, alt- 
hough not directly correlated to the modern con- 
ception of a right to work, the Quran in these and 
other verses emphasizes the broader principles of 
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justice, honesty, and fairness that are the neces- 
sary ethical foundations of the UN Declaration. 


Right to Social Security: There is no significant dif- 
ference between the Quran’s and the Declaration’s 
approach to social security except for terminol- 
ogy. Verse 51:19 of the Quran, speaking about 
those with resources — which in a modern con- 
text logically includes the state’s tax revenues — 
declares that “in their wealth is the right of the 
needy and the destitute.” The UN Declaration 
translates this principle into modern, legal terms 
when it declares in Article 22 that “Everyone, as a 
member of society, has the right to social security.” 


Right to Peace and Security: The Universal Decla- 
ration of Human Rights doesn't have an article 
that explicitly mentions a “Right to Peace and Se- 
curity.” However, several articles in the Declara- 
tion touch implicitly on the critical need for peace, 
security, and the right to a life free from fear and 
violence. These include: 


Article 3: “Everyone has the right to life, liberty, 
and security of person.” 


Article 5: “No one shall be subjected to torture or 
to cruel, inhuman or degrading treatment or pun- 
ishment.” 
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Article 9: “No one shall be subjected to arbitrary 
arrest, detention, or exile.” 


Article 13.1: “Everyone has the right to freedom of 
movement and residence within the borders of 
each state.” 


The Quran contains numerous verses that empha- 
size the importance of peace, security, and the 
well-being of individuals and communities. They 
include: 


Quran 8:61: “And if they incline to peace, then in- 
cline to it [also] and rely upon Allah. Indeed, it is 
He who is the Hearing, the Knowing.” 


Quran, 2:208: “O you who have believed, enter 
into peace completely and do not follow the foot- 
steps of Satan. Indeed, he is to you a clear enemy.” 


Quran, 9:6: “And if any one of the polytheists seeks 
your protection, then grant him protection so that 
he may hear the words of Allah. Then deliver him 
to his place of safety. That is because they are a 
people who do not know.” 


Both the UN Declaration and the Quran therefore 
emphasize peace and security, but the Quran, 
from its specific religious perspective, commands 
believers to interact fairly and honestly with non- 
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believers in a context that stresses the importance 
of coexistence, peace, and mutual respect. 


Right to Justice: In Article 10, the UN Declaration 
states: “Everyone is entitled in full equality to a 
fair and public hearing by an independent and im- 
partial tribunal, in the determination of his rights 
and obligations and of any criminal charge against 
him.” On justice, the Quran is arguably even more 
adamant on the principle of equality. Verse 4:135, 
for example, states: “O you who have believed, be 
persistently standing firm in justice, [as] wit- 
nesses for Allah, even if it be against yourselves or 
parents and relatives.” 


Both the Quran and the UN Declaration stress the 
importance of justice and fairness, but the Quran 
adds an ethical and spiritual dimension, empha- 
sizing the duty to stand firm for justice even when 
this is against one's own self-interest. 


As this summary of the Quran’s and the UN Decla- 
ration’s approaches to what we now call “human 
rights” shows, there are broad similarities be- 
tween the UDHR and the Quran. The differences 
are in the scope, context, or specific aspects em- 
phasized. A closer look reveals that both the 
Quran and the Declaration align closely on the 
fundamental importance of equal justice for all, 
which is the foundational principle of the right to 
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justice in the modern sense. The two approaches 
are not mutually exclusive and, in many ways, 
complement each other. 


Some of their differences, however, could be 
viewed as “more powerful” depending on one's 
perspective. We can summarize these as follows: 


Spiritual and Ethical Weight: The Quran adds a 
spiritual and ethical weight to the observance of 
human rights that may be considered “more pow- 
erful” to those who adhere to its teachings. Violat- 
ing these principles is not just a legal issue but 
also a spiritual one. 


Universal Responsibility: The Quranic verses often 
position human rights not just as individual con- 
cerns but also as collective responsibilities of so- 
ciety, thereby emphasizing the communal aspect 
of upholding these rights. 


Incorporation in Law and Ethics: Several Quranic 
verses, particularly 4:135, are globally acknowl- 
edged for their profound ethical depth, transcend- 
ing their immediate religious context. It is a testa- 
ment to their universal relevance that esteemed 
institutions like Harvard University have chosen 
to display this verse in their law department, un- 
derscoring its significance even in legal settings 
beyond Islamic governance. 
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Simplicity and Depth: The Quranic verses capture 
the essence of a right in simple yet profound lan- 
guage, making it easily relatable and emotionally 
resonant, such as the famous verse on the right to 
life that equates the killing of one innocent person 
with the killing of all humanity. 


One could argue, therefore, that the Quranic per- 
spective offers a more emotionally and spiritually 
resonant emphasis on human rights than the UN 
Declaration, especially if one values the added di- 
mensions of spiritual accountability and universal 
human responsibility. However, it is important to 
note that these elements may be seen as “more 
powerful” mainly from a faith-based perspective. 
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Chapter 13: Palestine and Israel as a 
Case Study in the Misuse of Religion 


Introduction 

In an ideal world, the fundamental unity and 
peacefulness of all the major world religions 
would be obvious to everyone. Yet if we look 
around is, we see many conflicts that appear to be 
caused by religion. 


In history, there are plenty of examples of such 
conflicts. In ancient Palestine, if the Old Testament 
is anything to go by, the Israelites warred con- 
stantly against their neighbours in defence of 
their religion. Later, the Roman Empire perse- 
cuted both Jews and early Christians for their re- 
ligious beliefs. In the Middle Ages, Christians 
launched crusades against Islam then warred 
against each other during the Protestant Refor- 
mation. In the nineteenth century the Russian 
Empire carried out repeated pogroms against 
Jews, and in the twentieth century, the Third Reich 
tried to exterminate Jews in the Holocaust. 


In our own time, despite the globalization and 
multiculturalism that are supposed to bring peo- 
ple together, Buddhists and Muslims are fighting 
each other in Myanmar, Hindus and Muslims are 
fighting each other in Kashmir, and extremist 
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Islamic militias are waging war on moderate Mus- 
lims in Syria, Somalia, and across the Sahel in Af- 
rica. We are told these conflicts are intractable 
“holy wars” between different religions or reli- 
gious sects. The conflict between Jews and Mus- 
lins in Palestine, unresolved for almost a hundred 
years—and as | write this, raging again, worse 
than ever—is only the longest and deadliest of our 
modern “wars of religion.” 


Previous chapters have highlighted the unity of 
the major world religions and the alignment of 
their basic moral principles with the secular con- 
cept of human rights as set out in the 1948 United 
Nations Declaration of Human Rights. If this is 
true, how can “holy wars” be explained? 


This chapter analyzes the Palestine-Israel conflict 
as a case study in how religions are misused to 
disguise the true causes of war and benefit an elite 
at the expense of ordinary believers. 


Palestine and Israel: A “Holy War?” 

We are told that the Palestine-Israel conflict is 
fueled by irreconcilable religious differences. If it 
is, my thesis that the unity of religions is the key 
to peace, not conflict, is wrong. 
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But is the Palestine-Israel conflict truly a “holy 
war” that will only end when one side is totally de- 
stroyed? 


I argue, on the contrary, that far from undermin- 
ing my thesis, the Palestine-Israel conflict sup- 
ports it. I explain why in the sections that follow. 


Religion as a Smokescreen 

Some people argue that religions are a major 
cause of conflict in the world. They often hold up 
the Palestine-Israel conflict as proof of this. What 
could be more obvious, they say, than the religious 
roots of a war based, supposedly, on the claim that 
God gave this part of the world to the followers of 
one religion and that this gives them the right to 
seize the land and drive others out of it? 


That claim is a smokescreen. As Chapters 10 and 
11 in this book show, Judaism and Islam (like the 
other major religions of the world) share the same 
fundamental beliefs about morality, justice, and 
the duty to seek peace. If these principles were 
followed, Jews and Muslims (and Christians) 
would be co-existing peacefully in Palestine-Is- 
rael. The fact that they are not can only mean that 
other factors than religious ones are the true 
causes of the fighting. 
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Like other wars painted as conflicts “caused by re- 
ligion,” the Palestine-Israel conflict is an example 
of the misuse of religion by unscrupulous elites. 
Hypocritical, opportunistic leaders—politicians, 
entrepreneurs, and fanatics on both sides—use 
differences between Judaism and Islam to pursue 
goals that have nothing to do with the two reli- 
gions’ common teachings around peace and love. 


Unity of Core Teachings of Judaism and Islam 

The spiritual and ethical core of Judaism, the To- 
rah (the first five books of the Old Testament), and 
the spiritual and ethical core of Islam, the Quran, 
both emphasize the central importance of the 
God-given duty to love others as we love our- 
selves. Both command believers to act with justice 
and compassion and to treat others with kindness 
and impartiality. They share the same basic prin- 
ciples of social justice, human rights, fair personal 
and business dealings, and the obligation to pro- 
vide for the less fortunate. Above all, they stress 
the need for peace; they both curse rabble-rous- 
ers and warmongers and glorify peacemakers. 


Similarities in Rituals and Practices 

Because Judaism and Islam share some of the 
same scriptures—Islam reveres the Torah (the 
Tawrat) and the Book of Psalms (the Zabur)—the 
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two religions even have a number of similar ritu- 
als and other practices. 


Fasting: The Ramadan fast is a well-known fea- 
ture of Islam, but Judaism also enjoins believers to 
fast—on Yom Kippur (the Day of Atonement)— 
and for the same spiritual purpose: to enable a 
clearer focus, through prayer and reflection, on 
repentance, forgiveness, and spiritual renewal. 
Fasting is also a common element in Christianity 
(Lent), Hinduism (Ekadasi), and Buddhism 
(Uposatha) as well. 


Pilgrimage: Islam is famous for the annual Haji 
pilgrimage to Mecca, and while there is no single, 
central pilgrimage obligation in Judaism, there are 
important pilgrimages associated with holy sites 
and festivals, especially during Passover (Pesach), 
Shavuot (Pentecost), and Sukkot (Tabernacles). 


Jewish sites of pilgrimage include the Western (or 
Wailing) Wall (Kotel) in Jerusalem and the graves 
of revered scholars and religious leaders, which 
observant Jews venerate. This is similar to pil- 
grimages to the sites of saints and martyrs in the 
Shia branch of Islam. Pilgrimage is also integral to 
Hinduism (with numerous holy sites across India 
and beyond), Buddhism (the Four Holy Sites) and 
Christianity (Camino de Santiago, Lourdes, Fat- 
ima, and many other sites throughout the world). 
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Charity: “Giving alms” to support the poor or to fi- 
nance community projects is central to both Islam 
(where it is called Zakat), and Judaism (where it is 
known as Tzedakah). Again, such charitable giv- 
ing or “tithing” is also central to Buddhism, Chris- 
tianity, and Hinduism. 


Prayer: All the major world religions urge believ- 
ers to strengthen their faith and reconcile with 
God though prayer. Both Judaism and Islam, like 
Christianity, Hinduism, and Buddhism, stress the 
importance of a discipline of regular daily and 
weekly formal prayers. 


Water and Land: In both Judaism and Islam, water 
and land have important symbolic and ritual sig- 
nificance. In Islam, water is used for ritual cleans- 
ing (Wudu) before praying and in Judaism (in the 
Mikveh ritual bath) before or after various prac- 
tices. In Jewish and Islamic scriptures and tradi- 
tions, water is associated with creation, healing, 
and redemption and a symbol of knowledge, guid- 
ance, and spiritual enlightenment. 


Land, too, holds immense spiritual, historical, and 
religious importance in both Judaism and Islam, 
representing sacred territories, promises, and 
connections to God. In both religions, holy sites 
such as Mecca in Islam, Temple Mount (Haram al- 
Sharif in Islam, Har HaBayit in Judaism), the 
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tombs of prophets (many of whom are revered in 
common) and numerous locations in the Bible or 
the Quran serve as reminders of prophecies and 
divine promises. 


Misusing Religion to Foment Conflict 

Even though the core beliefs and teachings of Ju- 
daism and Islam are fundamentally in alignment, 
and ought to promote cooperation and peace in- 
stead of conflict between the two communities of 
believers, selfish leaders have exploited less im- 
portant differences in ideas and practices to drive 
a wedge between the two sister religions and pro- 
voke attacks and retaliations that only benefit 
themselves. 


All the major religions, as we have seen, share the 
same core principles, but every religion expresses 
these principles through its own rituals and prac- 
tices. These often resemble each other, as the pre- 
vious section summarized, but they also differ in 
many small ways depending on the origins and 
histories of each religion. To give just one exam- 
ple, the rituals and practices of Hinduism, which 
developed during a long, complex history in South 
Asian cultures on the Indian subcontinent, can 
seem alien to believers in Judaism, Islam, or Chris- 
tianity, yet a closer look reveals all kinds of deeper 
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similarities that are grounded in the common 
principles discussed in Chapter 5. 


In Judaism and Islam, it is their respective prac- 
tices and ideas concerning land that have been es- 
pecially useful to those with an interest in foment- 
ing hostility and conflict. Both religions revere the 
same “Holy Land,” but for reasons that differ in 
some ways. These differences have given unscru- 
pulous leaders in both Palestine and Israel — and 
elsewhere — a way to fuel conflict for their own 
selfish purposes. 


Palestine in Islam: Palestine holds a central place 
in Islam as a symbol of spiritual importance and 
heritage for Muslims worldwide. On the Temple 
Mount in Jerusalem, the Al-Aqsa Mosque-Dome of 
the Rock complex is considered the third holiest 
site in Islam. It is believed to be where the Prophet 
Muhammad prayed before his Night Journey, dur- 
ing which he led the prophets who came before 
him (including Jesus) in prayer and spoke to God. 


Many lesser sites in Jerusalem and throughout 
Palestine are associated with other prophets and 
events in Islamic scriptures, and it is believed to 
be the land where the original prophets of mono- 
theism, including Ibrahim (Abraham), Musa (Mo- 
ses), and Isa (Jesus), preached and lived. For hun- 
dreds of years, Palestine has been a center of 
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Islamic culture and learning for scholars, artists, 
and intellectuals who contributed to the Islamic 
heritage. Preservation of the sanctity of holy sites 
in Palestine unites Muslims worldwide. 


“The Land of Israel” in Judaism: The Torah states 
that God promised “the whole land of Canaan” (re- 
named as the Land of Israel) to the prophet Abra- 
ham, the spiritual ancestor of the Jewish people, 
and his descendants as “an everlasting posses- 
sion” (Genesis 17:8). 


Many pivotal events in Jewish history took place 
in the Land of Israel, including the Exodus, the giv- 
ing of the Torah at Mount Sinai, and the establish- 
ment of the ancient kingdoms of Israel and Judah. 
Jerusalem, in particular, is revered as the site of 
the First and Second Temples on Temple Mount, 
the holiest place in Judaism—and now the site of 
the Al-Aqsa Mosque and Dome of the Rock. 


For centuries after the expulsion of rebellious 
Jews from Palestine by the Romans, exiled Jews 
who settled throughout the Middle East, North Af- 
rica, Europe, and ultimately the Americas, the idea 
of a return to the Land of Israel was a theme in 
Jewish prayers, culture, and traditions and is 
deeply embedded in Jewish prayers, literature, 
and religious texts. 
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Zionism and the Creation of the State of Israel: In 
nineteenth century Europe, in response to grow- 
ing antisemitism, especially in Russia, eastern Eu- 
rope, and Germany, the European Zionist move- 
ment added a political, nationalist dimension to 
the theme of return to Israel and began to pro- 
mote mass Jewish migration to Palestine. When 
the Ottoman Empire, where Jews and Muslims 
had lived in peace for centuries, disintegrated at 
the end of the First World War and Britain took 
over the administration of Palestine and prom- 
ised Jews a “homeland” there, Jewish migration to 
Palestine intensified, and tensions over land and 
water rights between Jewish migrants and Pales- 
tinians (including Christian Palestinians) in- 
creased. 


After the Nazi Holocaust, hundreds of thousands 
of European Jewish survivors flooded into Pales- 
tine and in 1948, after years of increasingly bitter 
clashes between Jews and Palestinians, the United 
Nations in an effort to settle the conflict, parti- 
tioned Palestine and created the new state of Is- 
rael. In the resulting war between Israel and 
neighbouring Arab states that opposed the parti- 
tion, hundreds of thousands of Palestinians were 
killed or driven out of Israel into what is now the 
West Bank and Gaza, as well as into Lebanon, Jor- 
dan, and Egypt. 
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There are different interpretations of the extent of 
the Land of Israel in Judaism but many hard-line 
Zionists believe that it encompasses all of pre- 
sent-day Israel and Palestine. As a political con- 
cept, as opposed to a spiritual one, this is the most 
serious obstacle to peace between Israel and Pal- 
estine. In the so-called Six Day War of 1967, Israel 
captured the West Bank from Jordan and Gaza 
from Egypt and has occupied them ever since de- 
spite numerous UN resolutions declaring this ille- 
gal. 


The Search for Peace 

Many attempts have been made by outside parties 
to broker a peace deal that would address both Is- 
rael’s security concerns and the Palestinian right 
of self-determination through a two-state solu- 
tion, most notably the Camp David Accords of 
1978 and the Oslo Accords of 1993-1995. The 
Oslo accords resulted in limited self-rule for the 
West Bank and Gaza and a “road map” to full inde- 
pendence. Since then, however, little or no pro- 
gress toward this goal has been made. The peace 
process has been stalled by expanding Jewish set- 
tlement of the West Back and continuing attacks 
on Israel by Palestinian insurgent movements. 
Many now believe that Israeli Zionist leaders 
never had any intention of permitting a Palestin- 
ian state. 
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As the decades passed with no solution and no 
end to the violence, attitudes on both sides hard- 
ened. Many people in Israel and Palestine, and in 
the outside world, now consider the conflict im- 
possible to resolve without the total defeat of one 
side or the other. The more this view prevails, the 
more opportunities it gives unscrupulous leaders 
to exploit the situation for their own benefit. And 
because religious beliefs are such deeply held ar- 
ticles of faith, they provide warmongers with fer- 
tile ground to foment strife. 


Gainers and Losers: Conflicts and wars are terrible 
things for the common people of both sides, but 
they bring great wealth and power to a few. Politi- 
cians win votes and access to funding by pretend- 
ing to be defenders of the people, the nation, or 
the land — or of “democracy” or some other at- 
tractive abstraction. 


Both Israeli and Palestinian political leaders have 
used the conflict, and the fear it stirs up, to win 
power or hold onto it even when they are known 
to be corrupt or incompetent. Religious leaders 
gain by winning adherents, harvesting donations, 
or enjoying the ego-pleasing adulation that comes 
with being seen as “righteous” and “close to God.” 
Entrepreneurs and corporations gain in numer- 
ous ways — selling armaments and materiel, 
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trafficking refugees, winning reconstruction con- 
tracts, supplying aid, and if they support the win- 
ning side, gaining access to resources they can ex- 
ploit for profit. There is evidence of substantial 
natural gas reserves off-shore from Gaza that 
could earn billions for the corporate friends of 
whatever state controls those seas. 


Other nations or groups of nations with historical, 
strategic, or economic interests in a region may 
also help to foment conflict in order to further 
their interests. Their actions typically benefit only 
their own political or business elites. Because Is- 
rael is thought to be strategically important to US 
global hegemony, successive American govern- 
ments have supplied tens of billions of dollars of 
military assistance to Israel over the years while 
vetoing UN resolutions calling for an end to the 
fighting. The wealthy elite who own the vast US 
arms industry — and donate lavishly to pro-Israel 
politicians — are the only ones who have bene- 
fited hugely from this. Meanwhile the welfare 
needs of American citizens have been neglected 
and enormous debts have piled up for their de- 
scendants to pay. 


In Palestine and Israel, ordinary people have been 
the losers (as they always are in war). But while 
the majority on both sides want to live in peace, 
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the emotional nature of religious faith means that, 
once hostility based on some particular doctrine 
or practice has been stirred up — especially when 
supported by out-of-context passages cynically 
selected from scriptures by self-interested lead- 
ers — many of the same ordinary people on both 
sides will be misled into forgetting the fundamen- 
tal principles of religion (justice, love, and peace) 
and fixating instead on the things that divide 
them. How ironic that when they do so, they sac- 
rifice their own long-term interests to benefit oth- 
ers who are only interested in money and power! 


Because of this, there are now large numbers of 
ordinary Israelis and Palestinians — and Jews and 
Muslims worldwide — who have been persuaded 
by those with an interest in misusing religion that 
only their side has a right to live and worship in 
Palestine or the “Land of Israel.” 


The Way to Peace: Palestine-Israel as a Case 
Study in the Peaceful Resolution of Conflict 
How can we “use” religion properly to build peace 
rather than to stir up more hatred and war in Pal- 
estine-Israel? 


The answer this book proposes is this: let us re- 
turn to the core beliefs shared by Islam and Juda- 
ism and understand that these are much more 
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important, as well as more fundamental, than our 
culturally-determined beliefs and practices or 
passages from the Torah or Quran that are cherry- 
picked to provoke conflict. 


Given the shared core of Judaism and Islam, and 
the mutual respect they owe each other because 
of this, there is no good reason why the lands of 
Palestine and Israel and the holy sites in Jerusa- 
lem and elsewhere cannot be shared peacefully, as 
United Nations Resolution 181 of 1947 (also 
known as the UN Partition Plan for Palestine) en- 
visaged. This resolution called for the partition of 
what was then Palestine (now Israel, the West 
Bank, and Gaza) into independent Jewish and 
Arab states, with a UN-administered international 
status for the city of Jerusalem to protect the holy 
sites and guarantee equal access to all the faithful. 


Nor is there any good reason why the region in 
general cannot be cohabited, governed, and devel- 
oped in common by Jews and Palestinians in the 
spirit of their mutual belief in a just God, in the 
Golden Rule and in other fundamental principles 
of fairness and justice shared by both Islam and 
Judaism. For hundreds of years under Ottoman 
rule, Jews and Muslims did just that throughout 
the Middle East and North Africa! 
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Tragically, the ink on UN Resolution 181 was 
hardly dry before self-interested leaders on both 
sides were exploiting narrow-minded interpreta- 
tions of Judaism and Islam to claim exclusive 
rights to the land, paint the other side’s claims as 
illegitimate, and trigger a totally unnecessary war 
that has continued off and on ever since. 


The fighting, as intended by these unscrupulous, 
agitators, has benefited the political and eco- 
nomic elites of the two peoples while bringing 
strife and misery to ordinary Palestinians and Is- 
raelis. Over time, the fighting has hardened hearts 
on both sides and persuaded many otherwise de- 
cent people to hate the other side and to see them 
as less than human despite what their religions 
say about respecting and loving their neighbours. 


Despite its strong military position and territorial 
gains over the years, Israel bears a unique respon- 
sibility in the quest for a lasting peace with Pales- 
tine. The country's present military and economic 
dominance brings with it the responsibility to 
take the lead in creating positive change. Yes, the 
geopolitical landscape is fraught with complexi- 
ties, including security concerns and interna- 
tional pressures, but the goal of peaceful coexist- 
ence cannot be achieved by maintaining the status 
quo or annexing more lands. 
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Enduring peace demands a proactive approach. 
Israel must lead by initiating an open, honest, and 
unbiased dialogue between equals. This will not 
absolve other parties of their responsibilities; ra- 
ther, it acknowledges that, in any stalemate, it is 
the entity with the most leverage that needs to 
play the leading role. By initiating comprehensive 
peace talks to address not just territorial but also 
religious, cultural, and social grievances, Israel 
can lay the foundations for a harmonious future 
that benefits Israelis and Palestinians alike. In the 
process, they will contribute powerfully to re- 
gional and global peace and stability. 


It is not too late to clear a path for peace. This can 
be accomplished if both sides return to the core 
moral and spiritual beliefs shared by Judaism and 
Islam and recognize that these also align with the 
universal human rights proclaimed in the UN Dec- 
laration of Human Rights. Viewed from this per- 
spective, other differences fade into insignificance 
compared to the far more important duty of re- 
specting one another and living in peace accord- 
ing to the principles that the two faiths share. 


Making differences into barriers — rather than 
nuances that can be celebrated as cultural diver- 
sity — is a scam by the few who benefit from war 
and think their wealth and power protects them 
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from its terrible consequences. We can build a 
lasting peace in Palestine — and in other conflict 
zones — by focusing on the shared beliefs that 
unite us rather than letting self-interested elites 
deceive us over small differences that need never 
have divided us. 
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Chapter 14: The Way Forward to 
Universal Peace 


Bridging the Gap Between Religious and Secular 
Approaches 

Universal peace remains one of the most sought- 
after ideals in human history. It is an aspiration 
that transcends geographical, cultural, and reli- 
gious boundaries. The quest for this elusive goal 
has inspired both secular and religious theorists 
to draft ethical norms, social codes, and guidelines 
aimed at achieving it. Whether it is the United Na- 
tions Universal Declaration of Human Rights, the 
Quran, the Torah, the Bible, the Bhagavad Gita, or 
the teachings of Buddha, the underlying princi- 
ples of peace-building, despite many differences 
in terminology and emphasis, overlap to a very 
large degree, as I hope the brief overview in this 
book has shown. Indeed, even the humanist (that 
is, agnostic and atheistic perspective) largely 
agrees in principle, if not in language, with the 
major faith-based systems we have surveyed up to 
now. This chapter sums up the argument of this 
book by exploring the common grounds that all 
these historically diverse frameworks share and 
discusses how their collaborative implementation 
could pave the way for establishing universal 
peace. 
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Shared Objectives 

The UN Declaration, the major religions, and Con- 
fucianism all share similar fundamental objec- 
tives. 


Peace and Security: The UN Declaration, the major 
religions, and Confucianism all emphasize the 
critical importance of peace and security. Human- 
ism, though relying on rationality rather than 
faith, also promotes peace as a social and moral 
necessity. 


Justice as the Foundation of Peace: Whether the 
focus is on divine law, as in the Quran and the To- 
rah, on faith as in Christianity, on self-develop- 
ment as in Hinduism and Buddhism, or on reason 
and fairness as in Humanism , the universal con- 
sensus is that peace is unattainable without jus- 
tice. 


Social Responsibility: From Buddha's teachings on 
compassion to Judaism and Islam’s stress on fol- 
lowing divine precepts to Christianity’s spotlight 
on salvation to the Humanist reliance on social 
contract theory, the different schools of thought 
converge on the importance of social responsibil- 
ity for establishing peace. 
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A Multicultural, Multireligious, and Rational 
Way Forward 

Faith, reason, and experience all agree on a num- 
ber of time-tested paths toward peace. 


Dialogue: Given the many shared values and ob- 
jectives of all the main schools of thought, respect- 
ful, inclusive forums for dialogues that can bridge 
the gap between religious communities, secular 
societies, and international organizations are cru- 
cial in the quest for peace. The focus of these must 
be on common goals, shared values, and collabo- 
rative action plans. 


Global Alliances for Peace: Creating global alli- 
ances that combine the strengths of all the major 
religions without getting distracted by their dif- 
ferences can result in an enormously powerful 
movement for peace. Humanistic organizations 
and international bodies can also collaborate to 
work toward the shared objective. Actions could 
range from diplomatic peace talks to global edu- 
cation initiatives. 


Educational Curricula: Education systems, regard- 
less of national and regional differences in struc- 
ture or approach, have a duty to provide a bal- 
anced, inclusive, non-judgmental view of all 
schools of thought, focusing on what unites rather 
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than what divides them. By incorporating the 
common lessons from religious texts, secular and 
humanist philosophies, and international declara- 
tions like the UDHR, this approach will instill a 
nuanced understanding of peace and a commit- 
ment to achieving it through tolerance dialogue 
and cooperation, in future generations. 


Policy Frameworks: Creating policies that consist- 
ently reflect these shared principles of peace and 
justice rather than sectarian ideologies must 
guide governmental initiatives for peace. 


Technological Innovation: With technology often 
serving as a double-edged sword, ethical guide- 
lines rooted in these shared principles can help 
ensure that technology serves instead as a cata- 
lyst for peace rather than a tool for conflict or ir- 
responsible profiteering. 
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A Call to Action 


Embarking on the journey toward universal peace 
is a formidable challenge, but it can be made less 
daunting by embracing the shared values and 
dreams that bind humanity together rather than 
the differences that try to pull us apart. These 
shared aspirations provide a common ground, 
transcending divisions of faith, culture, or philos- 
ophy. By harnessing these commonalities, as illu- 
minated in the previous chapters, we can forge 
connections across even the most diverse schools 
of thought and unite in pursuit of the noblest goal 
of humankind — peace. 


Messages promoting peace, justice, and social re- 
sponsibility resonate deeply across the spectrum 
of faiths and ideologies. Their echoes can be found 
in the teachings of every religion, in the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights (UDHR), within the 
wisdom of Confucianism and in the principles of 
Humanism. This universality underscores the fact 
that, at our core, humans aspire for a world 
marked by harmony and fairness. 


The time has come for us to leverage these shared 
values, not just as ideals, but as actionable tools. 
By fostering truly collaborative initiatives 
grounded in these shared principles, we 
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transform the dream of universal peace from a 
distant vision into a tangible, achievable goal. Let 
us move forward with conviction and collective 
purpose to make universal peace a reality for all. 
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Afterword 


This book, in its essence, is a foundational step — 
a beginning. While we have traversed vast territo- 
ries of knowledge and understanding on the path 
to universal peace, it is essential to recognize that 
there is always more to learn, more to understand, 
and more perspectives to consider. Think of this 
work as a compass, pointing you in the direction 
of discovery, but by no means detailing every 
twist and turn the journey might entail. 


True enlightenment in such a profound subject re- 
quires not just introspection but a willingness to 
seek knowledge continually. The rich tapestry of 
universal peace is woven from threads of count- 
less philosophies, teachings, and experiences. 
While we've touched upon many, there remains a 
myriad of nuances lying in the deeper waters of 
the primary and secondary sources that have in- 
spired and informed this narrative. 
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Sources and Further Reading 


Buddhism 

Dhammapada, translated by Max Muller. 
https://www.gutenberg.org/files/2017/2017- 
h/2017-h.htm 

Sigalovada Sutta, translated by different transla- 
tors. 

Digha Nikaya: The Long Discourses (accesstoin- 
sight.org) 


Hinduism 
Bhagavad Gita, translated by A. C. Bhaktivedanta 


Swami Prabhupada_https://vedabase.io/en/li- 
brary/bg/2/ 


Judaism 


Torah, English translation, https://www.cha- 
bad.org/library/bible cdo/aid/8173 /jew- 


ish/Chapter-9.htm 


Christianity 
The Holy Bible, New International Version 
https://www.biblegateway.com/pas- 


sage/?search=Deuteronomy%2024&ver- 
sion=NIV 
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Islam 
Quranic verses, Translated by Abdullah Yusuf Ali, 
www.quranexplorer.com 


UN Declaration 
Universal Declaration of Human _ Rights. 
https: //www.un.org/en/about-us/universal- 


declaration-of-human-rights 


I encourage you, dear readers, to embark on fur- 
ther exploration. Dive deep into these reservoirs 
of knowledge, challenge your preconceptions, and 
expand your horizons. The pursuit of universal 
peace is not a destination but an ever-evolving 
journey, one that demands our persistent engage- 
ment and dedication. As you move forward, may 
this book remain a cherished guide, and the texts 
listed here be your detailed maps, charting the in- 
tricate landscapes of peace and unity. 
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Author's Note 


I embarked on this journey researching and writ- 
ing The Universal Path to Peace with the intention 
of unifying different faith traditions by showcas- 
ing the shared principles that promote peace and 
justice. Writing this book was an enlightening ex- 
perience that allowed me to delve deep into the 
doctrines of various religions and to appreciate 
the universal messages they carry. 


In retrospect, there are areas in the topic that 
could have been explored further or presented 
differently. Regarding the structure of the book, 
while the initial chapters provide a comprehen- 
sive overview of the unity in diversity of human 
spirituality, the transition to individual religious 
teachings and their correlation with human rights 
could have been more seamless. The shift from a 
broader perspective to detailed analysis may 
seem abrupt to some readers. This is something | 
will consider refining in future writings on this 
subject. 


While I think the book does a good job of explor- 
ing the core teachings of major world religions, 
the inclusion of perspectives from less main- 
stream religions and belief systems would have 
added to the richness of the content and painted a 
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more inclusive picture of global spirituality and 
its intersection with human rights, thereby reso- 
nating with a wider audience. 


The book relies heavily on primary religious texts 
for drawing parallels with human rights, but | 
could have presented a more balanced approach 
through equal emphasis on historical and socio- 
logical contexts. This would have provided a more 
holistic perspective, making the content more re- 
latable for readers with varied interest levels in 
religious studies. 


The book concludes with a hopeful note on bridg- 
ing the gap between religious and secular ap- 
proaches to peace. A more detailed exploration of 
practical ways to achieve this would obviously 
have been beneficial. Offering tangible action 
steps or strategies could empower readers not 
just to understand but also act on the principles 
discussed. I have many ideas and proposals for 
practical initiatives and hope to discuss these in 
depth in future books. 


Despite these self-criticisms, I am proud of the 
work I have accomplished with this book. It serves 
as a tribute to the fundamental unity that under- 
lies the diversity of human spirituality, shining a 
light on the common aspiration for peace, justice, 
and compassion that transcends religious 
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boundaries. I am confident that my readers, irre- 
spective of their faith or philosophical beliefs, will 
find value in this exploration, and I hope they will 
be inspired to work toward peaceful coexistence. 
I remain committed to refining my approach, 
deepening my research, and continuing on this 
path of promoting understanding, empathy, and 
unity among all individuals, cultures, and faiths. 


The Universal Path To Peace summarizes my per- 
sonal journey to explore and unify the teachings 
of different faith traditions. It was an enlightening 
experience for me, as I trust it will be for you. 


One significant observation that emerged during 
this process, and which forms a crucial part of this 
discussion, is the realization that many, perhaps a 
majority, of the followers of any religion do not 
study, understand, or practice the teachings of 
their faith in their entirety and in their true spirit. 
This is a staggering obstacle on the path to peace 
that I advocate in this book. 


As a born Muslim who has critically analyzed the 
Quran, I know that, while it is one of the most 
widely read books around the world, it is simulta- 
neously, perhaps paradoxically, one of the least 
understood. The Quran is unique in being the only 
book that is incessantly read at all times and in all 
places throughout the globe, and yet it is 
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predominantly read without a comprehensive un- 
derstanding of its teachings. This lack of under- 
standing seriously hampers the implementation 
of its profound values and principles. 


This problems is not exclusive to Islam of course. 
It is a universal phenomenon that cuts across all 
religions. Scriptures are more often than not read 
ritualistically without delving into their essence. 
The focus is frequently more on the act of reading 
than on comprehension and implementation of 
the teachings. This leads to distortions in the in- 
terpretation and practice of religious principles, 
resulting in unnecessary divisions within reli- 
gions as well as between them. 


Such divisions are starkly visible in the world to- 
day, with denominations, schisms, sects, and sub- 
sects at odds with each other over interpretations 
of their shared scriptures. This fragmentation is 
one of the most significant barriers to the univer- 
sal peace that all religions preach. 


In writing this book, my intention was to highlight 
the shared principles of peace and justice within 
diverse faith traditions. However, the realization 
of these principles in the real world is greatly im- 
peded by lack of understanding of the fundamen- 
tal teachings of our respective faiths and the fail- 
ure to implement them in their true spirit. 
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I believe that. to build a more peaceful world, we 
must move beyond superficial ritualistic practices 
and strive for a deeper, more comprehensive un- 
derstanding of our religious teachings. Only then 
can we truly appreciate the common threads that 
bind all faith traditions — the universal yearning 
for peace, justice, and compassion. 


As an author and a student of comparative reli- 
gion, I am committed to promoting this under- 
standing. I hope that my work inspires others to 
also explore their faiths more deeply, to seek un- 
derstanding, and to implement the values they 
learn in their daily lives. It is through such collec- 
tive efforts that we can hope to overcome divi- 
sions, foster unity, and work towards the common 
goal of peaceful coexistence. 


In conclusion, while “peaceful coexistence” is a 
significant step in this direction, there is much 
more that needs to be done. The journey towards 
universal peace is a long one, and this book is only 
one small milestone along the way. As I continue 
on this path, I hope to delve deeper, refine my ap- 
proach, and contribute more significantly to the 
promotion of understanding, empathy, and unity 
among all individuals, cultures, and faiths. 


A comprehensive exploration of faith and spiritu- 
ality would be incomplete without considering 
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the perspective of those who do not subscribe to 
any religious belief — the atheists. 


Atheism, in its broadest sense, is simply the ab- 
sence of belief in the real existence of deities. 
While atheism is often perceived as a modern 
phenomenon, it has ancient roots and has been a 
part of human thought for thousands of years. An- 
cient India's Charvaka school of philosophy, for in- 
stance, was explicitly atheistic. Similarly, in an- 
cient Greece, philosophers like Diagoras of Melos 
were known for their atheistic views. 


The rise of atheism as a significant cultural and in- 
tellectual force, however, can be traced back to the 
Enlightenment era in Europe. This was a time 
when reason was championed over religious au- 
thority and tradition. The scientific revolution 
that began during that time further contributed to 
this shift as newfound understandings of the nat- 
ural world challenged traditional religious expla- 
nations. 


Atheism gained further momentum during the 
19th and 20th centuries, as advancements in sci- 
ence, particularly in fields like evolution and cos- 
mology, provided naturalistic explanations for 
phenomena that has been directly attributed to 
divine action. Simultaneously, social and philo- 
sophical developments such as existentialism and 
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humanism emphasized human autonomy and the 
capacity to create meaning in the absence of di- 
vine intervention. 


In the contemporary world, atheism is a recog- 
nized and respected position. Atheists may arrive 
at their views through a variety of paths some 
through careful reflection and critical examina- 
tion of religious claims, others through personal 
experience, and still others through exposure to 
scientific explanations of the world. 


While atheism is often characterized as a rejection 
of religion, it's essential to appreciate that athe- 
ists, like their religious counterparts, grapple with 
the same profound questions about existence, 
morality, and meaning. They, too, seek under- 
standing, justice, and peace, but strive for these 
ideals through secular means. 


As an author exploring the landscape of faith and 
spirituality, I believe it is crucial to include atheis- 
tic viewpoints in the conversation. By doing so, we 
can foster a fuller understanding of the human 
quest for meaning, one that embraces all perspec- 
tives, religious and non-religious alike. In this con- 
text, atheism serves as a reminder that the pursuit 
of peace, justice, and understanding is a shared 
human endeavor that transcends religious bound- 
aries. 
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Dear Editor, 


As I turn the final pages of this creative journey, 
your role has been pivotal in bringing my vision to 
fruition. Your astute observations have sharpened 
my arguments, ensuring that they resonate with 
the intended clarity and impact. This manuscript 
has undoubtedly been strengthened by your dis- 
cerning eye and intellectual rigour. 


Your adeptness in formatting has transformed my 
words into a polished and professional presenta- 
tion, both in Word and in its final form as a PDE 
This technical skill has been essential to present- 
ing my work to readers in the most accessible and 
aesthetically pleasing manner possible. 


I am truly thankful for your dedication and the 
thoughtful contributions you have made to this 
project. Your involvement has been a beacon of 
professionalism and has greatly enriched the end 
product. 


With warm appreciation, 


Faheem Shah 
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A Young Artist’s Contribution to Peace 


The cover image by 14-year-old Rameen Ahmad 
from Lahore, Pakistan, won second prize in the 
5th International Loving-Peace Art Competition 
in 2023. The competition, hosted by the Interna- 
tional Women’s Peace Group, promotes peace 
awareness and peace culture “in the hearts of chil- 
dren and youth so that everyone can come to- 
gether to realize world peace.” 


Rameen’s art captures this theme with great ap- 
peal and perfectly complements the theme of this 
book. The author is deeply grateful for permission 
to reproduce the work here. 
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Quranic Peace Messages at the Entrance to the Fac- 
ulty of Law at Harvard University 
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